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L?E\V  writers  of  the 


the  present  day  arc  so  capable  of  furnishing 
‘  aids  to  reflection*  as  Mr.  Coleridge;  but,  ‘aids  toward  a 
‘  right  judgement '  of  any  question,  his  mode  of  treating  things 
is  not  the  best  adapted  to  supply.  What  the  late  Mr.  Hall  once 
remarked  of  Dr.  Owen,  may  with  still  greater  propriety  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Author  of  “The  Friend,”— that  he ‘dives  deep 
‘  and  comes  up  muddy.*  *  He  is,  perhaps,  th^nost  compre¬ 
hensive  thinker  of  the  age,  but  it  is  a  comprehensiveness  fatal 
to  distinctness ;  and  the  vague,  generalized  survey  of  a  subject, 
which  he  loves  to  take,  reminds  us  of  a  bird's  eye  view  of  a 
tract  of  country,  or  of  the  appearance  of  the  earth  from  a  bal¬ 
loon.  And,  if  we  may  pursue  the  simile,  from  the  elevation  to 


*  Mr.  Ibdl  w'as  peculiarly  happy  in  repartee.  Dr.  Mason,  of  New 
York,  (from  whom  wc  hearu  the  anecdote,)  was  zealously  expatiating 
on  the  merits  of  Dr.  Owen  as  a  writer You  must  at  least  allow,* 
he  said  to  Mr.  Hall,  *  that  Owen  dives  deep.*  *  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  *  dives  deep,*  &c.  os  given  above.  Mr.  Hall  was  ever  ready,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  justice  to  Owen  as  a  divine :  it  wus  to  his  prolix  and  per¬ 
plexed  style  only  that  he  referred. 
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which  ho  transports  us,  the  misty  cxiialations  of  thought  w’hich  9 
come  rolling  one  over  another,  apparently  the  sport  of  accident  ^ 
or  impulse,  hut  governed  hy  unknown  laws  of  association, — often  ® 
assume  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which  delight  the  fancy, 
although  they  obscure  or  conceal  the  field  of  intellectual  vision. 

Mr.  Coleridges  habits  of  thought  are  strikingly  desultory,  and 
yet,  they  must  be  characterized  as  truly  philosophical ;  and  from 
the  combination  of  these  almost  incompatible  (jualities  results 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  writings.  He  proceeds  in  a  way 
the  very  opposite  to  that  of  some  eloquent  writers,  who,  having  | 
selected  a  proposition  for  illustration,  concentrate  their  whole 
attention  upon  that  point,  lavish  on  it  all  the  strength  of  ar¬ 
gument,  and  never  leave  it  till  the  theme  is  fairly  exhausted. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  contrary,  never  closes  with  a  subject, 
never  comes  to  close  quarters,  but  brings  the  artillery  of  his 
learning  and  elo(|Ucnce  to  bear  upon  large  masses.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  his 
writings  present,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  I'he 
one  is  fond  of  exhibiting  a  simple  idea  in  every  variety  of  ^ 
aspect,  and  of  decorating  it  w  ith  multiplied  illustrations,  making  | 
it  the  central  point  of  the  shifting  figures,  in  a  manner  that  has  | 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  objects  in  a  kaleido¬ 
scope.  The  other  surrounds  us  with  a  gallery  of  abstractions,  , 
theories,  axioms,  unfinished  sketches,  and  antique  fragments, 

In  which  his  own  conceptions  are  indiscriminately  blended  with 
those  of  other  men ;  where  nothing  is  well  aiTanged,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  is  finished,  but  here,  ideas  present  them-  • 
selves  rougldy  blocked  out,  and  waiting  for  the  chisel, — there,’ 
a  rude  sketch  suggests  hints  for  a  study, — here  is  seen  a  foot  of 
Hercules,  there,  a  head  of  Juno, — ^here,  the  torso  of  a  Church, 
and  there,  the  fragments  of  a  Constitution.  Now  all  this  is 
very  pleasant  as  an  exhibition,  but  extremely  difficult  to  deal 
with.  The  disorderly  opulence  of  the  Author’s  stores  of  ^ 
thought,  by  which  he  is  himself  bewildered,  baffles  all  analysis. 

e  are  charmed  with  the  grouping  and  succession  of  objects, 
but  they  will  not  fall  into  perspective;  and  when  we  arrive 'at  the  | 
end,  we  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  any  definite  conclusion.  In  vain  j 
would  any  but  the  most  attentive  reader  attempt  to  disentangle  || 
the  complex  knot  of  ideas  laid  before  him  in  the  present  volume.  J 
The  style  of  the  composition  itself  answers  to  the  involution  of  j 
the  thoughts*  Digression  upon  digression,  parenthesis  within  f 
parenthesis,  distinctions  the  most  refined,  transitions  the  most  J 
abrupt,  |>ositions  the  most  paradoxical,  keep  continually  the  J 
mind^  of  the  reader  upon  the  stretch,  wondering  whither  the  ■ 
erudite  and  accomplished  Writer  intends  to  lead  him.  A  single  V 
sentence,  taken  from  the  volume  before  us,  will  serve  to  illustrate  S 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Author's  mode  of  developing  his  ideas.  I 
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<  The  principle  itself,  which  as  not  contained  within  the  mlo  and 
compass  of  law,  its  practical  manifestations  hewing  indeterminable  and 
inappreciable  d  priori,  and  then  only  to  lie  recordcHi  as  having  mani¬ 
fested  itself,  when  the  predis|)osing  causes  and  the  enduring  elfecU 
prove  the  unidc  mind  and  energy  of  the  nation  to  hare  been  in  travail  { 
when  they  hare  made  audible  to  the  historian  that  Voice  of  the  People 
which  is  the  Voice  of  God ; — ^this  Principle,  I  say,  ^or  the  Power,  that 
is  the  subject  of  it,)  which  by  its  very  essence  existing  and  working  aa 
un  /drn  only,  except  in  the  rare  uiui  predestined  cjiochs  of  Growth 
and  Reparation,  might  seem  to  many  fitter  matter  for  verse  than  for 
w»ber  argument,  I  will,  by  way  of  compnimisc,  and  for  the  amusi^ment 
of  the  reader,  sum  up  in  the  rhyming  prose  of  an  old  Puritan  poet, 
consigned  to  contempt  by  Mr.  Pope,  but  whose  writings,  with  all  their 
iNirren  fiats  qnd  dribbling  common-place,  contain  nobler  principles, 
profounder  truths,  and  mure  that  is  properly  and  peculiarly  jxfeiic  than 
arc  to  be  found  in  his  own  works.*  pp.  1  lo,  14. 

It  would  l)C  a  somewhat  puzzling  exercise  to  a  tyro  in  gram¬ 
mar,  to  parse  this  leviathan  sentence.  The  ground-work  of  the 
lofty  pile  of  words,  is  the  simple  and  intelligible  announcement: 

*  The  Principle  itself ....  1  will  ....  sum  up  in  the  rhyming 
‘  prose  of  an  old  Puritan  poet.*  This  is  all  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
meant  originally  to  say.  But,  upon  this  primary  thought  he  has 
grafted,  first,  the  parenthesis  beginning  with  the  word  *  which,* 
then  suddenly  dropped  for  a  series  of  annotations  upon  the 
word  *  principle,*  and  not  taken  up  again  till  the  words  *  might 

*  seem  to  many  fitter  matter  for  verse  than  for  sober  argument  ;* 
a  hundred  and  six  words  being  interposed  between  the  verb 

*  might  seem*  and  its  nominative  *  which.*  The  intermediate 
clauses  consist  of  two  distinct  sub-pareiuhescs,  each  requiring 
to  be  made  a  separate  sentence.  Lastly,  we  have  appended  to 
the  whole  a  criticism  upon  the  poetry  of  Wither,  and  to  this 
is  subjoined  a  distinct  note.  This  mode  of  packing  words  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  ingenious  toy  composed  of  a  series  of  wooden 
apples  one  within  another,  which  a  child  continues  to  open  with 
increased  admiration  till  he  gets  to  the  minute  kernel.  Disen¬ 
tangled  from  each  other,  the  several  sentences  comprised  in  the 
above  extract,  would  read  as  follows. 

*  The  principle  itself  *  (that  it,  *  a  due  proportion  of  the  potential 
to  the  actual  power '  in  the  body  politic)  *  is  not  contained  within  the 
rule  and  compass  of  law,  its  practical  manifestations  being  indeter¬ 
minable  and  inappreciable  d  priori,  and  then  only  to  be  recorded  as 
having  manifested  itself,  when  the  predisposing  causes  and  the  en¬ 
during  effects  prove  the  unific  mind  and  ener^  of  the  nation  to  have 
been  m  travail,— when  they  have  made  audible  to  the  historian  that 
voice  of  the  people  which  is  the  voice  of  Gkid. 

‘  This  principle,  or  the  power  that  is  the  subject  of  it,  by  its  very 
essence,  exists  and  works  as  an  idea  only,  except  in  the  rare  and  pre¬ 
destined  epochs  of  Growth  and  Reparal^n. 
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•  It  08  such,  *  Hcem  tu  many  litter  matter  for  verse  than  for 

boImt  arpiiincnt.* 

‘  1  will,'  therefore,  *  hy  wav  of  compromise,  and  for  the  amusement 
of  the  reader,  sum  it  uj)  in  the  rhyming  prtkse  of  an  old  INiritan  poet, 
(f«*<irge  W  ithers: — a  i*m*t  consigned  to  contempt  hy  Mr.  l\»pe,  hut 
whose  writings,  with  all  their  barren  flats  and  drihhling  common-place, 
cmitain  iiohler  principles,  profniinder  truths,  and  more  that  is  pr4ij)erly 
and  jieculiarly  /mx7iV,  than  are  to  he  found  in  his  own  works.' 

lUit  the  reader  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  lines  in  (jueslion. 
In  the  note  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Coleridge  guards  us  against 
inferring  that  ‘  ho  holds  (ieorge  Withers  as  great  a  writer  as 
‘  Alexander  Pope.*  lie  moreover  calls  upon  us  to  marl;  that, 
in  the  stanza  about  to  he  cited,  the  word  State  is  used  as  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  entire  body  politic.  On  returning  to  the 
text,  we  find  him  stating  whence  he  copied  the  passage, — from 
‘  a  Hying  sheet  of  four  leaves’,  printed  in  1715  (IG 15  ?).  At  last, 
after  an  introductory  extract,  we  come  to  the  kernel. 

‘  “  Let  nut  yuur  King  and  Parliament  in  Owe, 

Much  less  apart,  mistake  themselves  fur  that 
Which  is  must  worthy  to  he  thought  upjm : 

Nor  think  they  arc,  essentially,  the  Statk. 

Let  them  not  fancy,  that  th'  Authority 
And  Priviledges  upon  them  Wstown, 

('unferr'd  are  to  set  up  a  Majesty, 

A  Power,  or  a  (Jlury  of  their  own  ! 

Hut  lot  them  know,  'twas  fur  a  deeper  life. 

Which  they  hut  represent - 

That  there’s  un  earth  a  yet  auguster  Thing, 

Veil’d  tho'  it  he,  than  Parliament  and  King."  ' 

With  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  these  rude  but  forceful  lines, 
our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they 
will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  mysterious  *  principle’  which  they  arc 
cited  to  illustrate.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  we 
have  still  to  sup]dy  an  explanatory  comment  upon  the  sentence 
we  have  ilissected,  and  which  appears,  of  course,  to  the  greater 
disadvantage  as  being  detached  from  its  connexion  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  matter. 

Of  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  health  and  constitutional 
vigour  of  a  body  politic,  two  are  selected  by  the  Author  as 
being,  in  his  judgement,  the  most  important,  so  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  political  principles  or  maxims..  The  first  is,  ‘  a 
‘  due  proportion  of  the  tree  and  permeative  life  and  energy  of 
•  the  Nation  to  the  organized  powers  brought  within  contain- 
‘  ing  channels.*  In  plain  Knglish,  if  we  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  wrapped  up  in  this  jihysiological  metaphor,  a  due  balance 
ol  the  legitimate  powers  of  government  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  antagonist  rights,  privileges,  and  power  of  resistance  in  the 
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people  on  the  other.  •  What  the  exact  proportion  of  the  two 
‘  kinds  of  force  should  be/  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks,  *  it  is  im* 

‘  possible  to  predetermine;  hut  the  existence  of  a  dispropor- 
‘  tion  is  sure  to  he  detected  sooner  or  later  by  the  effects/ 
The  ancient  Greek  democracies  fell  into  dissolution,  from  *  the 
‘  excess  of  the  permeative  energy  of  the  nation/  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  feebleness  of  the  political  organization.  The  Republic  of 
Venice  fell,  because  all  political  power  was  determined  to  the* 
(lovernmcnt,  and  the  people  were  nothing:  the  State,  there¬ 
fore,  ‘  lost  all  ]>ower  of  resistance  ad  extra*  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Coleridge,  that  to  find  the  due  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of 
force,  the  controlling  and  the  resisting,  is  the  most  delicate  and 
recondite  problem  in  political  science, — one  that  will,  perliaps, 
ever  defy  precise  solution.  To  preserve  the  due  eciuilibrium 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  State,  is  the  true  busi¬ 
ness  and  highest  (luty  of  the  Administrative  Government.  And 
in  order  to  this,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  principle 
propounded  by  our  Author  should  be  understood  and  recog¬ 
nised  on  all  sides  ;  that  the  opposing  forces  of  the  Crown  and 
the  People  should  not  be  supposed  to  be  hostile,  when,  in  fact, 
they  support  each  other  by  the  equipoise,  or  to  involve  contrary 
interests  because  they  are  opposite  powers. 

Tlie  second  condition  of  political  health  is  that  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  passage  already  cited,  and  the  terms  of  which 
we  are  now  to  explain;  namtdy,  ‘  a  due  proportion  of  the />o- 
‘  tential  (latent,  dormant)  to  the  actual  pow  er/  This  ‘  poten- 
*  tial  power/  we  have  seen,  *  exists  and  works  as  an  Idea  only.* 
Rut  we  must  first  explain  what  Mr.  Coleridge  understands  by 
an  Idea. 

'  Ry  an  idea,  I  mean  that  conception  of  a  thing,  which  is  not  ab¬ 
stracted  from  any  particular  state,  form,  or  mode  in  which  the  thing 
may  hapinm  to  exist  at  this  (»r  that  time,  nor  yet  generalized  from 
any  numlxT  or  succession  of  such  forms  or  modes,  but  W'hich  is  given 
by  the  know  ledge  of  its  ultimate  aim  * . That  w'hich,  contem|)lated 


•  Mr.  Coleridge  distinguishes  an  idea  from  a  conception,  defining 
the  latter  as  a  conscious  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  it  com- 
prehends  the  object  or  impression ;  whereas  an  idea  may  influence  a 
man  without  his  l)eing  com|)etent  to  express  it  in  definite  words. 
Thus,  an  of)scure  or  inuistinct  conceptitm  would  soem  to  be  an  idea  f 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  adverting  to  the  expression,  'ab- 

*  struct  conceptions  *,  as  occurring  in  the  *  Natural  History  of  Knthu- 

*  siasm  *,  Mr.  Coleridge  says:  ‘  By  alistract  conceptions,  the  Author 

*  means  w'hat  I  should  call  ideas,  and,  as  such,  contradistinguish  from 

*  conceptions,  W'hcther  abstracted  or  generalized.*  This  distinction, 
how'ever,  is  too  arbitrary  and  technical  to  be  generally  adopted ;  nor 
can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  a  *  peculiar  nomenclature  *  it 
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utijfitivflif,  (i*  r.  M  existing  ejterfuilljf  to  the  iniiid,^  we  call  a  Law  ; 
the  samci  ctinteniphitiHl  subjectively ,  (i.  e.  as  existing  in  a  subiect  or 
mind,)  is  an  Idtni.  Hence  Plato  often  names  ideas  laws;  and  Lord 
Ricon,  the  Hritish  Plato,  describes  the  laws  of  the  material  universe 
as  the  Ideas  in  Nature.  “  QikhI  in  natura  naluraid  Lkx,  in  natura  wri- 
turantc  Idka  dicitur.”*  pp.  3,  5. 

A  remarkable  contrast  may  be  discerned,  our  Author  thinks, 

*  between  the  acceptation  of  the  word  Idea,  before  the  Kestor- 
‘  ation,  and  the  present  use  of  the  same  word;*  indicating  no¬ 
thing  less  than  a  revolution  in  philosophy.  We  admit  that  tlic 
word  is  not  so  frequently  used  now  as  formerly  in  the  philoso¬ 
phical  HCCC|)tation  of  an  archetype  or  model ;  as  when  Milton, 

'  speaking  ol  the  creation,  exclaims, 

*  How  go<Hl,  how  fair, 

Answering  his  great  Idea  !* 

Hut  the  word  was  never  used  exclusively  in  this  acceptation,  or 
in  any  otlier  technical  sense.  Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  simple 
sense  of  u  mental  image  ;  and  so  Fairfax  has  it — 

'Her  sweet  idea  w’andered  thro*  his  thoughts.* 

1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the  word, 
hackneyed  and  vulgarised  as  it  has  become,  is  now  exclusively 
usetl  in  reference  to  sensations;  or  that  the  ideas  of  Will,  God, 
Freedom,  the  Hcautiful,  are  no  longer  the  matter  of  high  dis¬ 
course,  ns  in  the  days  of  Sidney  and  Spenser,  Harrington  and 
Milton,  Polilian  and  Mirandula.  There  can  be  no  propriety, 
however,  in  attempting  to  restrict  the  use  of  a  familiar  word  to 
a  technical  acceptation  ;  and  we  should  imagine  it  to  be  quite 
easy,  by  a  qualifying  epithet,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
conct'ption.  When  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  right  idea  of 

inilis|>en.^'\blo  or  desirable  in  ethical  WTiting.  Upon  this  jMiint,  he 
avowH  himsi'lf  to  bo  at  issue  with  the  philosophical  writer  aixtve  men¬ 
tioned,  wlio  ;isserts,  tliat  ‘  whatever  is  practicidly  imjM»rtant  on  religi(»n 
‘  or  inor.ils,  may  at  :dl  times  Ik.*  advanced  and  argued  in  the  simplest 
‘  terms  of  colliKpiial  expression.*  *  I  do  not  liclieve  this  *,  remarks  31  r. 
Coleridge  ;  and  he  proct'eds  to  represent  the  maxim  as  tending  to  ‘  de- 
‘  prive  Christianitv  of  one  of  its  peculiar  attributes,  that  of  enrichiug 
*  and  enlarging  the  mind*, — that  is,  with  new  terms  and  phpiiscs, 
which  iM'conie  *  new  organs  of  thought  *.  But  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  Hihle,  the  tuily  fountain  of  religious  knowledge,  is  the  most 
UHtechmrul  of  Uioks,  and  that  from  nothing  ('hristianity  has  suffered 
more  prejudice  than  from  the  metaphysical  jargon  of  the  theologicid 
sclands,  lu^t  |HU'sous  will  think  that  the  maxim  impugned  by  Air. 
CAiieridge  is  a  reasonable  luul  usi'ful  one.  The  vices  of  Ids  own  style 
art'  attributable,  in  great  mwsurc,  to  hib  fonduess  for  verbal  rcfiuc- 
niciiU  and  a  iccliuicid  nomenclature. 
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an  abstract  quality  or  principle, — as  frectiom,  or  happiness,— 
every  one  uiulerstands  that  we  do  not  mean  the  idea  of  a  speci¬ 
fic  state  of  freedom,  or  of  any  definite  circumstances  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  of  that  in  which  freedom  or  liappiness  essentially 
consists.  Some  ideas  may  be  justly  considered  as  primary  laws 
of  thought,  e.  g.  the  idea  of  life  or  of  time ;  and  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  dispute  respecting  innate  ideas,  others,  which 
have  never  been  made  definite  objects  of  consideration  with  the 
generality,  possess  and  unconsciously  govern  the  minds  of  all ; 
as  the  idea  of  frec-agency  and  accountability,  or  the  idea  of 
personal  right,  which  is  a  sense,  rather  than  a  notion, — a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thought,  rather  than  a  theory  or  opinion.  Such  ideas 
as  these,  Mr.  Coleridge  justly  represents  us  ‘  the  most  real  of 
*  all  realities,  and  of  all  operative  powers  the  most  actual for, 
by  their  influence,  the  characters  of  men  arc  greatly  shaped, 
and  their  actions  determined.  Now  the  Constitution  itself,  our 
Author  maintains,  is  an  idea  of  this  description, — not  genera¬ 
lised  from  any  existing  institutions  or  laws,  not  a  concrete  idea 
made  up  of  historical  elements,  not  the  image  of  any  thing  ao 
lual,  but  an  antecedent  principle,  a  model  of  thought,  or  rather 
a  final  idea,  to  which  the  actual  form  or  mode  of  things  is  only 
an  approximation. 

‘  A  Constitution  is  an  idea  arising  out  of  the  idea  of  a  State ;  and 
because  our  whole  histi»ry,  fmm  Alfred  onward,  demonstrates  the  con¬ 
tinued  influence  of  such  au  idea,  or  ultimate  aim,  on  the  minds  of  our 
forefathers,  in  their  characters  and  functions  as  public  men,  alike  in 
what  they  resisted  and  in  what  they  claimed ;  in  the  institutions  and 
forms  of  polity  which  they  establishinl,  and  with  regard  to  those  against 
which  they  more  or  less  successfully  contended ;  and  because  the 
result  has  been  a  progressive,  though  not  tdways  a  direct  or  equable 
advance  in  the  gradual  realization  of  the  idea ;  and  that  it  is  actually 
represented  (although,  as  an  idea,  it  cannot  be  adcquaiclt^  represented) 
in  a  corresponding  scheme  of  means  really  existing ;  we  speak,  and 
have  a  right  to  speak,  of  the  Idea  itself  as  actually  existing,  i.  e.  as  a 
prhicipicy  existing  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  princijde  can  exist — in 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  persons  w'hose  duties  it  prescribes, 
and  whtkse  rights  it  detiTinines.  In  the  stime  sense  that  the  sciences 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  that  Mind,  that  Life  itself,  have  reality, 
the  Constitution  has  real  existence,  and  does  not  the  less  exist  in  reality 
U'cuuse  it  lx>th  is,  and  exists  as,  an  Idea.  ...  As  the  fundamental 
idea,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  the  final  criterion  by  which  all  particular 
frames  of  government  must  be  tried.*  pp.  1 1 — 13. 

Instead  of  terming  ibis  Idea,  the  Constitution,  most  writers 
would  have  preferred  to  designate  it  as  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  its  pervading  principle,  or  the  characteristic  genius  of 
our  institutions  and  laws.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
the  British  Constitution  does  in  fact  exist  in  the  palpable  form 
of  Institutional  law ; — that  it  i.s  not  a  mere  ens  rationale^  but  an 
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liistorical  ciuity, — ibc  Constitution  ns  a  concrete,  and  therefore 
actual  idea.  lUit  yet,  to  this  actnal  Constitution  belong  what 
are  regarded  as  things  unconstitutional,  that  is,  foreign  from  the 
true  genius  aiul  aim  of  the  Constitutional  I^aw, — that  snhiime 
abstraction  which  exclusively  occupies  Mr.  Coleridge’s  mind, 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  'rrne  and  Archetypal  Idea,  or,  as 
the  French  would  say,  the  beau  Ideal  that  it  is  sought  to 
realize.  Not  that  this  ultimate  aim  has  been  the  conscious 
motive  of  onr  legislators,  or  has  originated  the  existing  laws ; 
for  ‘  onr  social  institutions  have  formed  themselves  out  of  our 
‘  proper  needs  anti  interests.*  But,  to  this  ideal  criterion  there 
is  a  constant,  involuntary  reference,  so  that  it  forms  n  governing 
principle,  ni  law  of  action,  although  never  defined  in  the  terms 
of  a  distinct  pro|)osition.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Author’s  phraseology,  we  readily  concede  to 
him  the  importance  of  keeping  clearly  in  view  the  distinction  on 
which  he  insists,  between  the  Constitution  as  a  mere  congeries  of 
laws,  }irecedents,  and  privileges,  and  the  plastic^  si)irit,  the' 
‘  deeper  life  which  they  hut  rej)resent.* 

’I'o  return  to  the  position  of  which  we  may  seem  to  have 
lost  sight ;  that,  in  the  body  politic  there  exists,  as  an  Idea  or 
principle,  a  latent,  ‘  potential  power,’  on  the  due  proportion  of 
which  to  the  actnal  power,  the  healthful  working  of  the  system 
very  much  depends.  We  must  confess  that  we  have  undertaken 
a  difiicult  task,  in  attempting  to  render  this  part  of  our  Author’s 
doctrine  into  plain  Fhiglish ;  but,  so  far  as  w  e  are  able  to  guess 
at  his  meaning,  by  this  potential  power,  he  intends  that  which 
resides  in  the  Nation,  as  distinguished  alike  from  the  State,  or 
nding  power,  and  from  the  People,  but  comprehending  both ; 
the  Intent  energy  of  the  Nation,  or  the  public  mind,  which,  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  becomes  as  it  were  tbe  constituent 
power ;  of  w  hich  we  have  had  recently  a  striking  instance  in 
the  very  ‘  potential  ’  manifestation  of  ‘  the  unific  mind  and 
'  energy  of  the  nation’  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  reform. 
Cutler  onlinary  circumstances,  this  reserved  pow’er,  inherent  in 
the  Nation,  is  dormant;  but  it  is  never  alienated  or  delegated 
under  a  free  constitution. 

‘  A  democratic  republic  and  an  absolute  monarchy  agree  in  this ; 
that,  in  Imth  alike,  the  Nation,  or  Pe4)ple,  delegates  its  w'hole  power. 
Nothing  is  left  obscure,  nothing  suffered  to  reniain  in  the  idea,  un- 
cvolvtnl  and  only  acknow  letiged  as  an  existing,  vet  indeterminable  right. 
A  C  onstitution  such  states  can  scarcely  be  said  to  |Hi8sess.  The  W'hole 
will  of  the  IliHly  Politic  is  in  act  at  every  moment.  But,  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Kngland,  (according  to  the  Idea,)  the  Nation  has  delegated 
its  ixiwer  not  without  measure  and  circumscription,  whether  in  respect 
of  the  duration  of  the  Trust,  or  of  the  particular  interests  entrusted.* 

pp.  107,  8. 
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The  liniitation  imposed  on  the  clunition  of  parliaments,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  originally  once  in  three  years, 
and  now  at  least  once  in  seven  years,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
legislative  trust,  by  calling  into  operation  the  constituent  power 
of  the  people, — is  one  ol)vious  and  important  land-mark  of  the 
national  liherlies;  defining  the  boundary  as  it  were  l)e!ween 
what  Mr.  Coleridge  wouKI  denominate  the  delegated  and  the 
reserved  power.  The  circumscription  of  the  trust  in  regard  to 
the  particular  interests  entrusted,  is  not  quite  so  manifest,  and 
has,  indeed,  our  Author  thinks,  been  too  much  lost  sight  of. 
The  omnipotence  of  the  Parliament  itself,  *  that  is,  the  King, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,*  he  regards  as  a  mischievous 
hyperbole;  ami  he  cites  with  approbation  the  following  passage 
from  “  'rhe  llo}  alists’  Defence,”  a  small  tract  printed  in  tlie 
year  1(518. 

*  All  Knglislimcn  grant,  that  Arbitrary  power  is  destructive  of  the 
In'st  purposes  for  which  power  is  conferred  :  and  ...  to  give  an  un¬ 
limited  authority  over  the  fundamental  Laws  and  Rights  of  the  Nation, 
even  to  the  King  and  two  Houses  of  Ihirliainent  jointly,  though 
nothing  so  had  as  to  have  this  boundless  power  in  the  King  alone, 
or  in  the  Parliament  alone,  were  nevertheless  to  deprive  Englishmen  of 
the  security  from  arbitrary  power  which  is  their  birthright.***  p.  llfk 

In  point  of  fact,  the  right  of  petitioning,  as  exercised  by  the 
people  of  Kngland,  may  be  considered  us  a  virtual  assertion  of 
the  principle  which  imposes  limits  on  the  power  of  Parliament, 
and  as  an  efticient  check  upon  the  delegated  power.  To  the 
unanimous  or  preponderant  feeling  of  the  nation  thus  expressed, 
no  wise  (lovernment  would  hesitate  to  defer.  Hut  the  con¬ 
cession  might  be  made  on  the  mere  ground  of  expediency ; 
whereas  i\lr.  Coleridge  would  attribute  to  the  national  voice,  a 
])arnmount  authority.  His  doctrine  is,  (and,  coming  from  him, 
it  will  hardly  be  ascribed  to  radical  notions,)  that  that  political 
freedom  which  is  the  birthright  of  ICnglishmen,  is  incon>patible 
with  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  whether  it  l)e  that  of  an 
autocrat,  or  exercised  hy  King  and  Parliament; — that  there  are 
interests — such  as  involve  yet  higher  relations  than  those  of  the 
citizen  to  the  State — which  the  Nation  has  never  entrusted  to 
its  rulers ; — that  the  Mind  of  the  Nation,  though  simply  an  Idea, 
is  a  real  pow'er,  w’orking  as  such  on  the  reason  and  conscience ; 
and  that  this  is  a  yet  auguster  thing  than  the  idea  of  the  State, 
taken  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  or  than  the  Majesty  of 
cither  King  or  Parliament.  Further,  our  Author  maintains  it 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  liealth  of  the  body  politic,- 
that  the  energy  of  the  Public  Mind  should  bear  due  pro{>ortion 
to  the  actual  political  powers,  so  as  not  to  be  over-active  on  the 
one  hand,  or  wholly  torpid  on  the  other. 

With  the  Author's  application  of  this  doctrine  to  *  the  late 
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•  ('ntliolic  Hill,’  we  do  not  concern  ourselves.  We  undertook 
only  to  expound  n  single  sentence,  but,  in  so  doing,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  political  i)rinciples 
wliieh  the  work  is  designed  to  establish;  principles  wliicli  we 
think  sound  in  the  main,  and  well  worthy  of  being  studied  by 
all  who  can  alVord  time  for  thinking.  Having  seen,  however, 
what  is  our  Author’s  Idea  of  a  Constitution,  and  of  a  State,  our 
readers  may  be  curious  to  sec  what  is  his  Idea  of  a  Church, 
The  following  description  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  any  National  Church,  contains  much  that  is 
at  once  profoundly  just  and  forcible. 

<  The  Christian  Church  is  not  a  kingdfmi,  realm,  or  state  of  the 
world  ;  .  .  •  nt>r  is  it  an  estate  of  any  such  realm,  kingdom,  or  state ; 
hut  it  is  the  appointed  opjnmic  to  them  all  collectively  ; — the 
sustaining,  correcting,  l)efriending  opjHisite  of  tlie  World  !  tin?  com- 
|H'nsating  cminterforce  to  the  inherent  and  inevitable  evils  and  defects 
of  the  State,  as  a  State,  and  without  reference  to  its  better  or  worse 
construction  as  a  particular  State  ;  while  whatever  is  beneficent  and 
humanizing  in  the  aims,  tendencies,  and  ])roper  objects  of  the  State, 
it  collects  in  itsidf  as  in  a  focus,  to  radiate  them  back  in  a  higher 
fjuulity.  Or,  to  change  the  metajdior,  it  completes  and  strengthens  the 
edifitx*  i>f  the  State,  without  interference  or  commixture,  in  the  mere 
act  of  laying  and  securing  its  own  foundations.  And  for  these  services, 
the  Church  of  Christ  asks  of  the  State  neither  wa^es  nor  dignities. 
She  asks  oidy  protection,  and  to  he  let  alone.  These,  indeed,  she 
demands  ;  but  even  these  only  on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  in 
her  constituthin,  nor  in  her  discipline,  inconsistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  State,  nothing  resistant  or  im]>edimental  to  the  State  in  the 
exercise  i»f  its  rightful  ]H>wers,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  appropriate 
duties,  or  in  the  effectuation  of  its  legitimate  objects.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  all  legislation,  that  the  State  shall  leave  the  largest 
fxirtion  of  iK'rsonal  frcc-agency  to  each  of  its  citizais,  that  is  compatible 
frith  the  free-a gene y  of  all,  and  not  subversive  of  the  ends  of  its  ow'n 
exislenci*  iis  a  State.  And,  though  a  negative,  it  is  a  most  important 
distinctive  chanicter  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  she  asks  nothing  for 
her  mendiers  ;is  C’hristians,  which  they  arc  not  already  entitled  to  de¬ 
mand  as  citizens  and  subjects.*  pp.  1112 — 135. 

*  In  the  primitive  times,  and  as  long  as  the  churches  retained  the 

form  given  them  by  the  A|K»stles  and  Ajxistolic  men,  every  community, 
or,  in  the  wonls  of  a  father  of  the  second  century,  (for  the  pernicious 
hudiion  t*f  ;issimilating  the  Christian  to  the  Jew'ish,  as  afterwTirds  to 
the  I’.igan  ritual,  by  false  analogies,  was  almost  coeval  with  the 
I’hurch  itsidf,)  every  altar  had  its  own  bishop,  every  fiock  its  own 
|xistor,  who  derived  his  authority  immediately  from  Christ,  the  uni¬ 
versal  Shepherd,  and  acknowledged  no  other  superior  than  the  same 
Christ  ■  *  Hence,  the  unitive  relation  of  the  churches  to  each 

•  Mr.  Coleridge  finislies  the  sentence  by  adding — ‘  the  same  Christ, 
t|M?aking  by  his  spirit  in  the  unauimous  decision  of  any  number  of 
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other,  and  of  each  to  all,  being  equally  actual  indeed,  but  likewise  equally 
Idt'alf  i.  e.  mystic  and  suitersensual,  as  the  relation  of  the  whole 
clmrch  to  its  one  Invisible  Ilead,  the  Church  with  and  under  Christ, 
as  a  one  kingdom  or  state,  is  hidden  :  while,  from  all  its  several  com- 
|M)nent  monads,  the  particular  visible  churches,  Ca*sar,  receiving  the 
things  that  are  Ca'sar’s,  and  confronted  by  no  rival  Caraar, — by  no  au¬ 
thority  which,  existing  locally,  tem])urally,  and  in  the  person  of  a  fel¬ 
low-mortal,  must  be  essentially  of  the  same  kind  with  his  own,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  attempt  to  belie  its  true  nature  under  the  perverted 
and  contnulictory  name  of  spiritual^, — sees  only  so  many  loyal  gnmpcs 
who,  claiming  no  peculiar  rights,  make  themsmves  known  to  him  as 
(’’hristians,  only  by  the  more  scrupulous  and  exemplary  jicrformaiice  of 
their  duties  as  citizens  and  subjects/  pp.  138 — 143. 

Another  distinguishing  and  essential  character  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  Mr.  Coleridge  proceeds  to  remark,  is  its  Catholicity. 

*  It  is  neither  Anglican,  Gallican,  nor  Roman;  neither  Liatin  nor 
Greek.  Kven  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  England,  is  a 
less  safe  expression  than,  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  England ;  though 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  or  (what  would  be  still  liettcr)  the 
Catholic  Church  under  Christ  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


bishops  or  ciders,  according  to  his  promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.**  * 
And  in  a  note,  he  endeavours  to  justify  this  application  of  the  promise 
(Matt,  xviii.  20.),  by  interpreting  it  as  of  *  a  spiritual  immanence*, 
comparing  it  with  1  John  iii.  24.  The  w'ords,  ir  hardly 

supjMjrt  this  gloss.  Against  the  Author’s  comment,  however,  we  have 
little  to  object ;  but  his  extension  of  the  application  of  the  words  to 
ecclesiastical  councils,  is  not  a  little  startling,  and  required  to  be  better 
defined  and  guarded.  The  abuse  which  the  Papists  make  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  he  well  knows.  *  In  quo*,  remarks  Calvin,  *  se  prodit  craisa 
Papisiarum  inxeitia.  Clamant  nun  jx)tuisse  errare  concilia,  idco(jUc 
standum  omnibus  corum  decretis*  Our  Lord,  however,  is  promising 
his  special  presence  as  an  encouragement  to  social  prayer  (ver.  10^, 
not  as  a  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  councils.  Even  Calvin 
scTins  to  have  mistaken  the  true  import :  *  Dominus  se  adfuturum  de- 

clarat . ut  dirigat  cos  consilio*  But  can  this  be  what  is  meant 

by  yuKa-tTat  avroT; — *  it  shall  l>e  done  for  them  by  my  Fatlier  *? 

•  ‘  In  the  only  appropriate  sense  of  the  words,*  Mr.  Coleridge  re¬ 
marks,  *  spiritual  power  is  a  pow'cr  that  acta  on  the  spirits  of  men/ 
*  Our  great  church  dignitaries  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  as  prelates  of  the  National  Church ;  and,  os  prelates,  may  exercise 
ecclesiastical  |)ower.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  they  sit  os  liarons,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  baronies  which,  much  against  the  w'ill  of  these  haughty 
])relateK,  our  kings  forced  upon  them :  and  as  such,  they  exercise  a 
parliatncHlarjf  power.  As  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ  only,  con 
they  (MNftM'bs,  or  exercise,  a  spiritual  |)ower,  which  neither  King  can 
give,  nor  King  ;uid  Parliament  take  away.* 
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\%  juRtifiublc  and  appropriati*.  For,  through  the  presence  of  its  only 
head  and  siiwreigii,  entire  in  each,  and  one  in  all,  the  ('hurch  uni- 
versid  is  spiritually  perfect  in  every  true  (’hurch,  and  of  course  in  any 
iiuiuImt  of  such  churches,  which,  from  circumstance  of  placv,  or  the 
iMiiununity  of  country  or  of  langmige,  wc  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
c«»llectivcly.  It  is  at  least  an  inconvenience  in  our  language,  that  the 
term  Churchy  instead  of  being  confined  to  its  proper  sense,  Kirk, 
/Edvs  Kyriaciv,  or  the  Lord’s  1  louse,  should  likewise  be  the  word  by 
which  <mr  forefathers  rentleretl  the  cccicsia,  or  the  cccleti  (LitX^To*), 
i.  e.  rvik'atif  the  adlwl  out  of  the  world,  named  collectively  ;  and  like- 
wiM*  our  tern»  for  the  elerieid  Kstablishment.  To  the  Called  at  FLune 
—  to  the  Church  of  (’hrist  at  Corinth — or  in  Philippi — such  was  the 
language  of  the  AjM>st()lie  age;  and  the  change  since  then,  has  Wn  no 
improvement.’  pp.  Mb,  J. 

W’liat  then  is  the  relation  which  the  Church  of  ICngland, 
that  is,  the  National  Church  im))roj)crly  so  called,  or  ‘  C’Icrisy  \ 
hears  to  the  (’hurch  of  ('hrist  in  Kugland,  or  to  Christianity 
itself?  Mr.  ('olcridge’s  answer  to  this  iiujuiry  is,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  ('hurch  is  ‘  a  great  vein  rahle  estate  of  the  realm  — an 
integral  ]>art  of  the  body  ])olitic;  having  no  necessary  connexion 
vith  (  hristianity,  hecause  it  ‘  might  exist,  and  has  existcil, 

‘  uiihoutf  hccause  fuforcihe  institution  of  the  Christian  Church; 
‘  as  the  liCvitical  Church  in  the  Hebrew  Constitution,  the 
*  Druiilieal  in  the  Celtic,  would  sullice  to  prove.’ 

‘  In  relation  to  tin*  National  Church,  Christianity,  or  the  Church  of 
Christ,  is  a  f)lrssftf  accidvuty  a  ])rovidential  Immui,  a  grace  of  (lod,  a 
mighty  and  faithful  friend,  the  envoy,  indeed,  and  liege  subject  of  an¬ 
other  State,  but  which  can  neither  administer  the  laws,  nor  promote 
the  ends  «»f  this  State,  which  is  not  of  the  ivorUf  without  advantage, 
dirtvt  and  indirect,  to  the  true  interests  of  the  States,  the  aggregate 
of  which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  World.*  pp.  59,  ()0. 


Palcy  bas  remarked,  that  ‘  a  religious  b’stablisbment  is  no 

*  part  of  ('hristianity:  it  is  only  tlie  means  of  inculcating  it.* 
1  le  regards  it  as  simply  ‘  a  scheme  of  instruction  ’,  tlie  only  le¬ 
gitimate  end  of  which  is,  ‘  the  preservation  and  communication 

*  of  religious  knowledge.’  ‘  Kvery  other  idea,  and  every  other 
‘  end  that  has  been  mixed  with  this,*  he  adds,  ‘  as  the  making 
‘  of  the  Church  an  engine,  or  even  an  ally  of  the  State ;  con- 
‘  verting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthening  or  diffusing  in- 
‘  fluence,  or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal,  in  opposition  to 

*  popular  forms  of  government ;  have  served  only  to  debase  the 
'  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  it  numerous  corruptions  and 
‘  abuses.’  Mr.  Coleridge’s  idea  of  a  religious  Kstablishment 
differs  very  widely  from  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  Dean ; 
and  though,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  the  less  plausible  of  the 
two,  and  even  somewhat  paradoxical,  it  not  only  approaches 
more  nearly  to  fact,  but  presents,  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  the 
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only  f^round  upon  which  an  advocate  of  the  National  Church 
can  safely  take  his  stand.  Both  writers  a^ree  in  this ;  tlwit  a 
religious  Kstahlishinent  is  no  part  of  Christianity ;  tiuit  it  is 
simply  a  political  institute,  having  only  an  accidental  relation  to 
CMiristianity,  since  what  is,  in  this  country,  a  ineHiis  of  inculcat¬ 
ing  Christian  knowledge,  becomes,  under  other  circumstances,  a 
means  of  inculcating  the  religion  of  the  Koran  or  of  the  Vedas. 
But  Mr.  Coleridge,  more  consistently,  as  we  tliink,  maintains, 
that  the  Kstablislied  Church  of  tliis  country  not  only  is  a  poli¬ 
tical  order,  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  thing  ‘  of  this  world  \  but 
has  for  its  primary  and  legitimate  object  and  end,  tlie  promotion 
of  civil  and  temporal  interests;  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  State, 
intended  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  State,  by  advancing 
the  ‘national  civilization’;  in  other  words,  that  its  legitimate 
end  is  to  make  good  citizens,  rather  than  good  Christians, — to 
civilize  men,  not  to  save  them. 

*  The  filial  cause  of  the  whole,  by  the  office  and  ]mrpose  of  the 
greater  part,  is,  to  form  and  train  up  the  people  of  the  country  to  ol»e- 
dient,  free,  useful,  organizable  subjects,  citizens,  and  patriots,  livin'^  to 
the  In'iiefit  of  the  State,  and  prepared  to  die  for  its  defence,  llic 
])roper  ohjcct  and  end  of  the  National  Church,  is,  civilization  with 
freedom  ;  and  the  duty  of  its  ministers,  could  they  be  contemplated 
merely  and  exclusively  as  officiarics  of  the  National  Church,  w'ould  be 
fulfilled  in  the  communication  of  that  degree  and  kind  of  knowlislgc 
to  all,  the  possession  of  w’hich  is  necessary  for  all,  in  order  to  their 
CIVILITY.  By  civility,  1  mean  all  the  qualities  essential  to  a  citizen.* 

pp.  57, 

‘  Whatever  of  higher  origin,  and  nobler  and  wider  aim,  the 
‘  ministers  of  the  National  Church,  in  some  other  capacity,  and 
‘  in  the  performance  of  other  duties,  might  labour  to  implant 
‘  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  congregations 
‘  and  seminaries,*  all  that  the  State  re(|uires  of  the  National 
Church,  is,  that  its  instructions  should  make  the  people  good 
subjects.  Again,  our  Author  thus  recapitulates  his  Idea  of  a 
National  Church. 

‘  Among  the  primary  ends  of  a  State,  (in  that  highest  sense  of  the 
W'ord  in  w'hich  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Nitron,  considered  as  one  IsMly 
politic,  and  therefore  includes  the  National  Church,)  there  are  two,  of 
which  the  National  Church  (according  to  its  Idea)  is  the  es|M!cial  and 
constitutional  organ  and  means.  The  one  is,  to  secure  to  the  subjects 
of  the  realm  generally,  the  hope,  the  chance  of  liettcring  their  own  or 
their  children’s  condition.  And  though,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries,  the  National  Church  has  found  a  most  powerful  surrogate 
and  ally  for  the  effectuation  of  this  great  purpose  in  her  former  wards 
and  foster-children,  i.  e.  in  trade,  commerce,  free  industry,  and  the 
arts, — yet  still,  the  naiionaity,*  (by  which  we  are  to  understand,  the 
reserved  property  of  the  Nation,)  ‘  under  all  defalcations,  continues  to 
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fml  Uic  higher  raiikH,  Iijr  tlmwing  up  whatever  is  worthiest  from  Ixs 
low ;  and  thus  iiiainUiins  the  principle  of  IIo|>e  in  the  humblest 

faiiiilii^v  while  it  secures  the  iMissessioiis  of  the  rich  and  noble.’ . 

r*  Among  the  instances  «if  the  blindness,  or,  at  l)est,  of  the  short- 
Hightedness  which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  kno\v  few 
more  striking  than  the  claimnirs  of  the  farmers  against  Church  pro- 
|»erty.  Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman,  would  inevitably,  at 
the  next  Itnise,  Ik*  paid  t(»  the  landholder ;  while,  as  the  case  at  j)resont 
stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  some  sort  the  reversionary 
pn»jH»rty  of  every  familv  that  may  have  a  meinWr  educated  for  the 
Church,  or  a  daughter  t)iat  may  marry  a  clergyman:  instead  of  In'ing 
forv-chuted  and  immoveable,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  spt'cies  of  landed 
projHTty  that  is  essimtially  moving  and  circulative.*  (p.  IW).)] 

‘  This  is  one  of  the  two  ends.  The  other  is,  to  develop,  in  every 
native  of  the  country,  those  faculties,  and  to  provide  for  every  native 
that  know  ledgt*  and  those  attainments  which  are  necessary  to  qualify 
him  f«»r  a  memlK'r  of  the  State,  the  free  subject  of  a  civilized  realm. 
We  do  not  mean  thase  dt*grees  of  mond  and  intellectual  cidtivation 
which  distinguish  man  from  man  in  the  K;unc  civilizinl  society,  much 
less  thos4‘  that  sepanite  the  ('hristian  from  the  ihis-tvorldiau ;  but 
those*  only  that  constitute  the  civilized  man  in  contradistinction  from 
the  barbarian,  the  s;ivage,  and  the  animal.*  pp.  7lb  7* 

Now,  whether  this  l)e  the  right  idea  of  the  National  Church, 
or  not,  it  must  he  allowed  to  correspond  to  the  views  which  are 
actunlly  taken  of  the  Church,  as  a  profession,  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  of  those  who  are  in  any  w’ay  interested  in 
('hurch  property.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  harmonizing 
with  the  Author’s  ideas  of  that  limitation  of  the  trust  vested  in 
the  C'onsliluied  Powers  of  the  realm,  which  is  the  only  security 
against  arbitrary  power.  The  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  personal  religious  interests  of  every  individual,  in¬ 
terests  involving  higher  relations  than  those  of  the  citizen  to 
the  State,  cannot  be  included  among  those  which  arc  entrusted 
to  King,  l.ords,  and  Commons.  The  power  which  the  Nation 
has  delegated,  is  not  so  boundless  as  to  extend  to  these.  No 
spiritual  power  can  belong  to  any  civil  rulers,  or  to  any  estate 
of  the  realm,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  claim  to  any  such 
power,  in  the  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  whether  Popish  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  is,  therefore,  an  anli-(’hristian  usurpation.  Such  are,  if 
we  understand  Mr.  Coleridge  aright,  his  views,  as  they  are  our 
own.  It  is  true,  that  powers  have  been  assumed  by  Pnglish 
I’arliitmcnts,  which  the  Nation  never  delegated,  and  which  nei¬ 
ther  reason  nor  religion  has  sanctioned.  Witness,  says  the 
Author  of  *  The  Uoyalists’  Defence*,  ‘  the  several  statutes  in 
Mhe  limes  of  King  Henry  \  III.,  Kdward  VI.,  Queen  Mary, 
‘  and  Queen  bdizalH'th,  setting  up  and  pulling  down  each 
‘  other’s  religion,  every  one  of  them  condemning  even  to  death 
‘  the  profession  of  the  one  before  established.*  *  With  this  ex- 
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*  pcriencc/  adds  Mr.  Coleridge,  *  and  it  ^idd  not  he  difRcult 
‘  to  increase  the  catalogue,  can  we  w’onder  that  the  nation  grew 

*  sick  of  Parliamentary  Keligions  ?  or  that  the  Idea  should  at 
‘  last  awake  and  become  oj>eralive,  that  what  virtually  involved 
‘  their  luimanity,  was  not  a  matter  to  be  voted  up  and  down  by 
‘  fluctuating  nuyorities?’ 

To  represent  the  National  Church  as  a  Christian  Institution, 
or  a  ]Kirt  of  Christianity,  is  at  once  to  place  the  Church  in  a 
false  position,  and  to  misrepresent  the  religion  of  Christ.  Those 
who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Establishment,  take 
this  ground,  and  stake  the  cause  of  the  *  National  Clerisy '  on 
its  being  designed,  primarily  and  mainly,  to  subserve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  religion,  interests  not  of  this  world,  are  but  pronouncing 
the  condemnation  of  a  system  which  so  ill  corresponds  to  its 
pretended  object.  They  must  overlook  the  notorious  fact, 
that,  of  the  cumbrous  machinery,  a  very  small  portion  only  is 
even  professedly  brought  to  bear  upon  what  is  (on  this  hypo¬ 
thesis)  its  only  legitimate  end;  the  property  of  the  Church 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  so  far  held  on  a  false  pretence, 
which  might  almost  vitiate  the  tenure.  Moreover,  the  attempt 
to  identify  an  *  estate  of  the  realm '  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 
is  to  provoke  such  annihilating  contrasts  as  Mr.  Beverley  has 
drawn  in  the  following  caustic  piece  of  satire. 

*  On  some  weak  minds,  perhaps,  the  unceasing  assurances  from  the 
])ulpit,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  synonymous  with  the  Christian 
religion,  may  have  made  a  little  impression  ;  and  I  know  some  few 
])orson8  who  agree  w'ith  the  majority  of  the  Clergy  in  their  definition  of 
religion.  Our  reverend  pastors  present  us  a  strange  picture  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  their  sermons,  tneir  charges,  and  their  tracts.  According  to 
their  notions,  the  Apostles,  or  at  least  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
Aj)o8tles,  were  reverend  gentlemen,  residing  on  wealthy  livings, 
preaching  fifty-two  wTitten,  printed,  or  lithographed  sermons  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  securing  livings  for  their  clerical,  or  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  Roman  army,  for  their  military  sons.  In  that  golden  age, 
according  to  their  system,  all  the  world  was  not  only  taxed  by  Caesar, 
hut  tithed  by  Cicsar,  for  the  benefit  of  the  primitive  Clergy ;  and  the 
priests  of  the  first  three  centuries  amused  tliemselves  with  card-play¬ 
ing,  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  shooting,  fishing,  and  dancing,  as  they 
do  at  present.  Pluralities  W'crc  multimied,  and  translations  w'ere  fre¬ 
quent.  St.  Paul  had  a  golden  prebena  of  Philippi,  a  large  living  at 
Rome,  another  at  Thessalonica,  and  was  besides  ‘  the  very  reverend  * 
the  Dean  of  Corinth.  St.  Peter  was  translated  from  the  bishoprick  of 
Rnhylon  to  that  of  Rome ;  and  St.  James  was  enthroned  at  Jerusalem, 
with  great  pomp  and  large  lawn  sleeves,  after  having  subscribed  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  according  to  act  of  parliament.  8t.  Bartholomew 
w'iis  pressed  to  take  the  sec  of  Jericho,  but  he  preferred  holding  the 
deanery  of  Naphtali,  with  the  great  living  of  Succoth,  which  last  was 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  X‘8,000,  and  besides  was  encumbered  with 
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vcn'  little*  (lutVf  M  thort*  were  only  seven  hunclretl  j>ersons  in  the 
pariKh,  five  hunilred  of  whom  tliil  imt  believe  in  the  (’hristian  relip«»ii. 
St.  Clement  died  worth  twelve  hundred  thousand  jHmiuls  in  the  three 
per  cent,  consols,  the  careful  livings  of  forty  years’  episcopacy  ;  and 
Irena'us,  having  been  a  tutor  to  a  ceuisul’s  son,  had  the  primacy  of 
Heime  otfertHl  him,  which,  however,  he  refused,  l)eing  content  with  the 
bishoprick  of  Lyons. 

‘  All  this,  or  something  like  this,  must  certainly  Im?  true,  according 
to  the  drt‘ams  of  the  parsons,  dreamed  in  their  pulpits,  when  these  re¬ 
verend  teachers  undertake  to  prove  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
('hurch  <»f  Kngland.  They  tell  us  that  the  (’hurch  of  Kngland,  as  it 
is  now  established,  is  the  exact  and  true  (’hurch,  without  any  alteni- 
tion,  iM'ing  j>recis<»ly  such  as  it  was  founded  by  Christ  and  the  A|>ostles; 
nay,  to  such  an  extmvagant  ]>itch  is  this  carried  by  some  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastic's,  that  some  one  of  the  Hishops,  in  a  charge  delivered  within 
the  last  few  years,  declared  there  was  a  siuictity  in  the  minutest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ecch'siasticid  dress,  which  it  was  by  no  means  lawful  to 
alter  in  any  res]M'ct. — Unless,  therefore,  the  clergy  are  very  dishonest, 
and  dt»  not  iH'lieve  what  they  say,  they  must  be  very  ignorant,  and 
must  really  imagine  that  the  great  mass  of  secular  corruption,  called 
the  (’hurcli  t>f  I'ngland,  is  precisely  the  same  as  was  established  liy 
the  Apostles:  they  must  suppose,  that  in  the  first  century,  there  was 
a  sacred  regiment  of  Archbishops,  Hishops,  Preln'iidaries,  Archdeacons, 
IV.ins,  Prt'c'ontors,  Chancellors,  Proct<»rs,  Rectors,  Vicars,  and  Curates; 
— they  must  suppose,  that  thc're  was  a  struggle  for  translations  amongst 
the  Hishops,  as  there  is  at  ]>resent ;  that  gentlemen  of  education,  or 
mjblemen’s  sons,  were  seh'cted  for  the  higher  honours  of  the  Church, 

hi  1st  all  the  hard  work  was  consigned  to  pcMir  curates,  the  rectors 
themselves  In'ing  far  away  from  their  livings,  amusing  themselves  with 
the  fi>x*chase,  leading  a  fashionable  life  in  the  metropolis,  dancing  at 
84>me  ‘  ])rimitive  ’  Almacks’,  or  culling  the  sweets  of  pleasure  at  some 
‘  primitive'  Paris.’  p.  4 — (>. 

Mr.  Hcvrrlcy’s  Letter  is  understood  to  have  had  a  great  run, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  hold,  coarse,  Cohhelt-like  style  of  attack, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  take  with  a  nunicrous  class  of  readers. 
It  deals  forth  the  most  sweeping  and  hitter  censures  on  the 
w  hole  body  of  the  National  Clergy,  and  threatens  them,  in  jdain 
words,  wiili  a  speedy  eoufiscation  of  church  property,  and  ‘  a 
‘  deluge  of  reform  that  shall  overwhelm  them  in  a  wave  of  apos- 
*  tolic  poverty.’  The  appearance  and  rapid  sale  of  such  a 
pamphlet  as  this,  is  among  the  signs  of  the  times  not  to  be  con¬ 
temned  ;  it  is  a  feather  wliich  shews  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  is  setting  in;  and  the  P^stablislied  Church  iiad  never,  per¬ 
haps,  more  reason  to  he  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  a  spirit  of 
fierce  disartcetion  among  the  laity  of  her  own  communion.  We 
cannot,  liowever,  praise  Mr.  Beverley’s  I  setter  as  being  citlier 
fair  in  its  statements,  dispassionate  in  its  argument,  or  liberal  in 
its  spirit ;  and  the  very  partial  and  confined  view  of  the  subject 
on  which  his  reprc.scntations  are  founiled,  though  it  will  detract 
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iiothiiiix  from  the  popularity  of  his  pamphlet,  conveys  no  high 
idea  of  cither  liis  judgement  or  his  information.  Good  sense 
and  good  feeling  revolt  against  advocating  or  conducting  mea¬ 
sures  of  reform  in  the  spirit  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  making 
the  alleged  crimes  of  the  clergy  the  pretence  for  alienating  the 
church  revenues.  There  is  hut  too  much  truth  in  the  Writer’s 
exposure  of  jobbing,  corruption,  and  other  abuses  connected 
ith  the  Church  of  England ;  hut,  in  his  inferences  and  pre¬ 
scribed  remedies,  he  has  very  far  overshot  his  mark,  ifpon 
this  point,  the  following  discriminating  remarks,  from  the  |>en 
of  the  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  King's 
College,  are,  we  think,  well  deserving  of  attention.  ‘  The  ar- 
‘  gumenls  of  those  hostile  to  the  clergy  liave  certainly  been 

*  carried  a  great  deal  too  far.  Undoubtedly,  the  existing  plan 
‘  of  maintenance  of  the  Church-clergy,  and  their  visible  cha- 
‘  racter  as  a  division  of  secular  society,  mostly  occupied,  like 
‘  other  men,  in  looking  after  their  own  private  and  pecuniary 
‘  interests,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
‘  where  withheld,  is  wholly  irreconcileable  wdth  the  scheme 
‘  of  the  primitive  church,  and  without  likeness  to  the  Gos|)el 

*  ministry  portrayed  in  the  Apostolic  writings;  and,  so  far  as 
‘  verisimilitude  is  concerned,  any  thing  but  a  successorship  or 
‘  derivation  of  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow- 
‘  labourers.  In  making  this  observation,  it  is,  however,  univers- 
‘  ally  forgotten,  (though  it  should,  probably,  never  be  lost  sight 
‘  of,)  that  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society,  looking  to  its  muni- 

*  cipul  constitution  and  aspect,  is  just  as  much  at  variance  with 
‘  the  Apostolic  ordinances  as  the  fabric  of  the  Church.  In  a 

*  nation  professing  Christianity,  but  universally  disowning  the 
‘  Apostolic  scheme  of  Christian  society,  as  impracticable,  and 

*  irreconcileable,  in  any  but  small  communities,  with  the  consti- 

*  tution  of  the  world  ; — in  a  nation  in  which  actual  compliance 

*  with  the  Apostolic  precepts  of  civil  conduct,  or  even  with  the 

*  still  higher  mandate,  to  **  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 

*  the  poor  ”,  w  ould  probably  furnish  even  legal  evidence  of  non- 

*  sane  mind ; — and  in  whicli  the  established  clergy  can  only  be 

*  considered  as  a  branch  or  division  of  one  and  the  same  coin- 
‘  niunity  ;  it  is  certainly  too  much  to  apply  strictly  to  the  clergy, 

*  the  test  of  the  language  and  injunctions  addressed  to  the  pri- 
‘  mitive  congregations.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  real 

*  objects  of  a  Christian  ministry,  it  will  always  behoove  the  com- 
‘  munity  at  large  to  be  careful  that  the  property  and  main- 

*  tenance  of  the  Church  does  not  acquire  a  character  and  im- 

*  portance  tending  to  characterize  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  chiefly 

*  by  their  familiarity  with  temporal  interests,  and  avidity  in  the 

*  assertion  of  them.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  admitted,  that 

*  a  more  unfortunate  property  than  Tithe  could  not  have  been 
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*  conferred  on  the  Cliurch  ;  not  only  as  it  is  a  propertij  increas- 
‘  iuff  in  ralue^  in  modern  timex,  in  an  undue  decree  compared 

*  U'ith  ot/ur  property,  hut  ns  coinnuniicating  an  amount  of 
‘  power,  inlorrercnee,  and  secular  iinpoiiance,  highly  hostile  to 

*  the  character  of  the  cleriry  as  teachers  of  reliuion;  and  oHeii- 
‘  sivc  to  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised,  in  right  not  of  private 

*  proi>erty,  hut  of  public  function,  of  a  nature  purporting  to  he 

*  the  most  opposed  to  the  woildly-mindcdness  of  lucre  and 
‘  power.’* 

If,  however,  the  arguments  of  those  who  arc  the  most  hostile 
to  the  clergy,  have  sometimes  heen  pushed  too  far,  has  not  this 
been  occasioned  hy  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  who  have  laid 
claim  to  a  spiritual  authority,  and  a  spiritual  character,  which 
neither  attach  to  them  in  fact,  nor,  if  they  did,  couhl  he  the 
ground  of  their  civil  rights  ?  If  they  choose  to  rest  their  secular 
lights  uj>on  a  fiction,  whom  have  they  hut  themselves  to  hlanie, 
that,  wiien  the  fictiim  is  detected,  their  just  claims  are  cpies- 
tioned  ?  If  they  will  ajipeal  to  the  (lospel,  away  must  go  their 
tithes.  As  successors  of  the  Apostles,  as  ministers  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  they  can  have  no  more  right  to  tithe,  than  to  scats  in 
Parliament  or  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  If  the  right  at¬ 
tached  to  them  as  preachers  of  the  Ciospel,  the  curate  would 
have  as  good  a  right  to  tithe  as  the  rector,  and  the  Dissenting 
minister  as  strong  a  claim  as  either.  Moreover,  to  represent 
the  clergyman's  right  to  tithe  as  a  spiritual  or  religious  claim,  is 
virtually  to  deny  the  right  of  the  lay-impropriator  to  the  same 
description  of  property.  'I'he  clergyman  may  he  a  minister  of 
the  (iospel,  and,  as  such,  he  morally  entitled  to  the  affection 
and  deference  of  his  Hock :  were  he  a  minister  of  the  Koran,  if 
the  l^stahlished  religion  were  the  Mohammedan,  his  civil 
rights  would  remain  the  same.  As  a  teacher  of  religion,  em- 

*  ployed  and  maintained  hy  the  State, — as  belonging  to  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  misnamed  the  National  Church,  of  which  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  hut  ‘the  blessed  accident*, — whatever  else  he  may  he 
in  his  spiritual  capacity,  the  capacity  in  which  he  claims  and 
receives  his  tithe,  is  as  purely  secular,  has  as  little  relation  to 
the  things  which  arc  not  of  this  world,  as  that  of  the  lay-rector 
or  the  civil  magistrate.  Church  property,  college  property, 
hospital  property,  endowments  of  all  descriptions,  come  under 
t)ne  character  and  rule.  Church  property  docs  not  differ  so 
much  indeed  from  other  sorts  of  national  property,  as  it  difl’ors 
from  itself;  that  is  to  say,  as  Tithe  property  differs  from  church 
lands  and  other  defined  possessions.  The  tithe  is  the  only 

•  ‘  Suggr.stiiuis  aililress(Hl  to  the  Tx^gislaturc  and  the  Landed  In- 
tm'»t,  ivausioncd  by  the  Hills  for  a  Composition  of  Tithes.  Hv  J.  J. 
Hark,  Ksq.,  Ihirristor-at-Law.*  Ovo.  1H23. 
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species  ef  property  that  is  grudged  to  the  Church ;  and  the 
reason  is,  tliat,  ^\llelher  it  be  |^id  to  the  Crown,  the  Church, 
or  the  landed  proprietor,  it  is  a  tax  upon  industry, — a  cliarge, 
not  upon  the  land,  hut  upon  the  cultivation  of  it, — an  additional 
and  arbitrary  rent  for  which  the  tenant  receives  no  equivalent, 
and  whicli  is  therefore  felt  to  he  a  mere  and  vexatious  incuin- 
hrance  saddled  upon  him  by  the  State,  ^^dlether  the  total  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Church  be  excessive  or  not,  what  is  felt  to  be  the 
chief  grievance,  is  the  nature  of  that  portion  of  its  revenues 
which  is  derived  from  tithe ;  and  next  to  this,  the  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Church  projrcrty,  and  the  meagre  portion  which 
falls  to  those  who  best  deserve  remuneration. 

Hut  we  must  revert  to  what  Mr.  Coleridge  regards  as  the 
primary  ends  of  a  National  Church.  One  of  these,  which, 
though  seldom  put  forward  by  the  clergy  themselves,  or  by 
their  advocates,  has  the  greatest  influence  as  an  Idea,  is,  that 
the  Church  holds  out  to  the  subjects  of  the  realm  generally,  ‘  a 
‘  chance  of  bettering  their  own  or  their  children's  condition 
an  avenue  to  honourable  advancement.  Now,  putting  religion 
out  of  consideration,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  greatly  benefited,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  national  civilization,  by  the  existence  of  such  a  link  between 
the  aristocrasy  and  the  people,  as  was  supplied  by  the  clerical 
order.  Hefore  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes  had  risen 
into  importance,  so  as  to  form  an  influential  body  '  in  antithesis ' 
(as  Mr.  Coleridge  would  say)  to  the  Landed  Interest,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church  w’as,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  substitute  for  the  *  bur- 
‘  gess  order  *, — a  check,  on  some  occasions,  upon  the  Preroga¬ 
tive,  on  others,  upon  the  power  of  the  Nobles.  During  tiiis 
|)criod,  says  our  Author, 

'  The  National  Church  presented  the  only  breath iiig-holo  of  hope. 
The  Church  alone  relaxed  the  iron  fate  by  which  feudal  dependency, 
primogeniture,  and  entail  would  otherwise  have  predestinated  every 
native  of  the  realm  to  be  lord  or  vassal.  To  the  Church  alone  could 
tlie  nation  look  for  the  benefits  of  existing  knowledge,  and  for  the 
means  of  future  civilization.  Under  the  fostering  wings  of  the  Church* 
the  class  of  free  citizens  and  burghers  w’cre  retired.  To  the  feudal 
system  we  owe  the  forms,  to  the  church  the  suhslance  of  our  liberty. 
We  mention  only  two  of  many  facts  that  w'ould  form  the  proof  and 
comment  of  the  above ;  first,  the  origin  of  towns  and  cities,  in  the  pri¬ 
vilege  attached  to  the  vicinity  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  which, 
preparing  an  asylum  for  the  fugitive  vassal  and  oppressed  franklin, 
thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  class  of  freemen  detached  from  the 
land.  Secondly,  the  holy  war  which  the  national  clergy,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  faithful  to  their  national  duties,  waged  against  slavery  and  vil- 
lenagc;  and  with  such  success,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
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law  which  declarctl  every  native  of  the  rwilm  fret'  by  birth,  hail  merely 
to  sanction  an  opus  jam  consummatum*  p.  7*^* 

One  of  the  orijjinal  purposes  of  the  Sational  Reserve^  Mr. 
C’olcriil^e  contends,  was,  ‘  tlie  allcNiation  of  those  evils  which, 

‘  in  the  best  forms  of  worldly  States,  must  arise  from  the  insti- 
‘  tntion  of  individual  properties  and  primogeniture.*  ‘  All  ad- 

*  vances  in  civilization,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens, 

*  are  especially  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  the  four 
‘  classes  of  the  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  the  distributive, 

‘  and  the  professional.*  Now,  there  was  a  time  wlien  the  last 
of  these  was  almost  entirely  identilied  with  the  Church.  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  practitioners  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the  arts  and 
sciimces,  and  schoolmasters  of  all  descriptions  were,  for  the 
most  part,  clerks,  Put  for  the  church  property,  in  the  infancy 
or  minority  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  all  professional  men 
iiuist  have  been  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
Aiivtocrasy.  'Phis  reserve  of  national  property,  therefore,  by 
which  an  interest  was  created,  distinct  from  that  of  the  landed 
order, — a  property  not  heritable,  but  reversionary, — must  bavc 
la'cn  no  small  benefit  to  the  community.  Now  that  the  National 
(vhurch,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  estate,  bas  become  little 
more  than  an  appanage  to  the  landed  Interest,  its  political  cha¬ 
racter  bas  Im  coiuc  so  entirely  changed,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  it  was  not  always  in  abject  bondage  to  the  Aristocrasy  and 
the  (*rown.  A  similar  revolution,  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks,  ‘  bas 

*  transferred  to  the  Magnates  of  the  Landed  Interest  so  large  a 
‘  portion  of  that  Porough  Pepresentation  which  was  to  have 
‘  been  its  counterbalance*  In  order  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  encroachment  of  that  leviathan  Interest,  thus  swelled  by 
the  spoils  of  the  Church,  as  well  by  a  large  share  of  its  patron¬ 
age,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  that  foul  source  of  corruption, 
iMirouglwlealing  on  the  other,  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  having 
converted  to  its  own  purpose,  and  assimilated  as  it  were  to  its 
own  structure,  institutions  that  were  originally  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  nation  against  the  domination  of  the  feudal  Proprietor- 
.ship. 

‘  Wherever  Agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit,  there,  it  may 

*  certainly  be  reckoned,  that  the  people  will  be  living  under  an 
‘  absolute  government.*  This  remark  is  cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
with  deserved  nnprobation,  from  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  and  the  history  of  all  countries  would 
supply  ample  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  So  long 
ns  Italy  was  commercial,  it  was  free;  or  (wdiicb  comes  nearly  to 
the  same  thing)  so  long  as  the  Republics  preserved  their  free¬ 
dom,  commerce  flourished.  Put,  when  they  relapsed  into 
principalities,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  public  liberty  de- 
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dined  and  became  extinct  together;  and  as  M.  Sisniondi  ex¬ 
presses  it,  ‘  all  Italy  fell  to  ruin.*  Tlie  progress  of  desolation 
was,  in  great  measure,  arrested  by  the  efforts  of  the  Medicean 
princes.  Agriculture  revived  under  their  patronage ;  but  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  commerce,  for  all  the  great  capitalists  became 
transformed  into  nobles  and  territorial  proprietors.  The  con- 
secpience  w  as,  that  amid  the  specious  magnificence  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  order,  public  spirit  and  national  wealth  were  being  dried 
up  at  their  sources.  ‘  It  was  the  profound  policy  of  the  Aus- 
‘  trian  and  the  Spanish  courts,*  remarks  Mr.  Coleridge,  *  by 
‘  every  possible  means  to  degrade  the  profession  of  trade ;  and 
‘  even  in  Pisa  and  Florence  themselves,  to  introduce  the  feudal 
‘  pride  and  ])rejudice  of  less  happy,  less  enlightened  countries. 

‘  Agriculture,  meanwhile,  with  its  attendant  population  and 
‘plenty,  was  cultivated  with  increasing  success;  but,  from  the 
‘  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  the  Italians  are  slaves.' 

Such  might  have  heen,  in  our  own  country,  the  result  of  the 
enormous  aggrandizement  of  the  Agricultural  Aristocrasy,  con¬ 
nected  as  it  has  been  with  the  appro])riation  of  parliamentary 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  by  which  ‘  the  very  weights  in- 
‘  tended  for  the  effectual  counterpoise  of  the  great  landholders, 

‘  have  been  shifted  into  the  opposite  scale,* — such  might  have 
been  the  catastro|)he  of  our  civil  liberties,  but  for  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  monied  Interest,  (i.  e.  the  manufacturing  and 
the  commercial,)  which  is,  however,  closely  allied  to  the  landed 
Interest,  and  is  perpetually  passing  into  it ;  and  still  more,  for 
the  creation  of  ‘  new  forces,*  which  have  preserved  in  some  de¬ 
gree  the  equilibrium.  Among  these,  our  Author  enumerates, 

‘  roads,  canals,  machinery,  the  press,  the  periodical  and  daily 
‘  press,  the  might  of  public  opinion,  the  consequent  increasing 
‘  desire  of  popularity  among  public  men  and  functionaries  of 
‘  every  description,  and  the  increasing  necessity  of  public  cha- 
‘  racter,  as  a  means  and  condition  of  political  influence.'  It  is 
strange,  that  he  should  altogether  overlook  the  rise  and  conso¬ 
lidation  of  one  most  influential  professional  body,  who  might 
seem,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  replaced  the  ‘  National 
Clerisy,*  as  a  check  upon  the  Landed  Interest,  and  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  defalcation  of  the  Church,  as  providing  the  humblest 
families  with  the  means  of  education  and  ii  path  to  intellectual 
and  social  advancement.  Wc  of  course  refer  to  the  Dissenting 
Ministry  of  this  country,  to  which  w'e  find  no  other  reference  or 
allusion  than  is  obscurely  conveyed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
unworthy  alike  of  the  good  sense  and  the  liberality  of  the  phi¬ 
losophical  Author. 

‘  But  neither  shall  the  fear  of  scorn  prevent  me  from  declaring 
aloud,  and  as  a  truth  which  I  hold  it  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  a 
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nut  to  know  uiul  uckiiowlctlj^c,  I  hot  ii  |)oriiuncnt, 
nutionalizoil,  order,  u  luitioiial  clerisy  or  clnireh,  is  an  esiientiiil 

element  of  u  rij^htly  coiiNtitnled  nation,  without  wliieh  it  wants  the 
IwHt  Mcurilv  alike  tor  its  j»ermaneiK‘e  and  its  |)roj;ression  ;  and  for 
which  neither  tract -s^K’ieties,  nor  con  vent  Iclcs,  nor  Lancastrian  scIohiLs, 
nor  im*chaiiics’  institutions,  nor  lectnre-hazaars  under  the  al)surd  name 
of  universities,  nor  ;dl  the.-a*  collectively,  can  he  a  suhstitute.  For  they 
are  all  marked  with  the  siime  asterisk  of  s|>nriousness,  shew  the  same 
tlistem|H‘r-s|M)t  on  the  front,  that  they  are  empirical  specifics  for  morbid 
stfmptumx  that  help  to  feed  and  continue  the  disease/  p.  Jib 


Mr.  Coleridge  needs  not  fear  provoking  either  our  scorn  or 
tuir  anger;  hut  we  regret  to  observe  the  lone  betrayed  by  this 
(dlusion  of  splenetic  piejudice.  As  regards  what  our  Author 
himself  tells  ns  are  the  *  primary  enils  ’  of  a  National  Clerisy, 
tliese  institutions  which  he  decries  as  spurious,  are  an  actual 
succ(‘daneuin  for  the  C'hurcli ;  and  these  new  ‘  forces,’  or  ‘  or¬ 


gans,*  or  *  means,’  have  been  called  into  operation,  because  the 
(,’hurch  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  society,  or  ade- 
(juately  discharged  its  engagements.  'I'he  cardinal  and  essen¬ 
tial  defect  of  the  Church  as  a  political  apparatus,  is,  that  it  is 
wholly  incapable  of  self-adjustment,  or  of  being  accommodated 
to  the  varying  scale  and  circumstances  of  the  population.  In 
its  fiscal  system  only,  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  society.  'I’he  revenues  of  the  Church  have 
increast'd  far  beyond  their  due  proportion  to  the  rent  of  the 
soil ;  but  every  thing  else  has  remained  immutably  fixed,  'i'hc 
means  of  liberal  eilucation,  of  religious  instruction,  of  parochial 
oversight,  which  the  KstahrL>hment  provided  for  three  or  four 
millions  of  pet)ple,  it  has  satisiied  itself  w  ith  furnishing  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  millions.  The  only  additions  liave,  at  least,  been 
recent,  forced,  and  scanty.  A  parish  which,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  contained  two  thousand  persons,  may  have  decupled  its 
population,  but  it  is  a  parish  still;  and  though  the  tithe  has 
risen  in  value  a  hundredfold,  the  service  rendered  for  it  shall 


be,  as  regards  the  tithe-holder,  the  same.  Kvery  difliculty  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  provision  for  parochial  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  whenever  a  new  church  is  to  be  built,  the  chief 
matter  of  solicitude,  is,  that  the  revenues  of  tlie  old  incumbent 
should  not  he  taxed  or  infringed  upon.  The  Church,  as  ‘  an 
‘  estate  of  the  realm,’  has,  out  of  that  national  fund,  the  tithe, 
contributed  literally  nothing  towards  meeting  the  wants  of  an 
ever-growing  population.  The  National  Schools,  the  Lincolns 
Inn  fielils  ‘  tract-society,*  the  King’s  College  *  lecture-bazaar,* 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  would  probably  exempt  from  the  sarcasms 
iH'stowed  upon  Ijancastrian  schools  and  ‘  saint  and  sinner  so- 
*  cicties,  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
church-men,  but  not  by  ‘  the  Church,*— not  by  the  Establish- 
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nuMit  as  such,  nor  out  of  the  cl) urch-re venues.  They  must 
therefore  he  set  nsiile,  equally  with  the  more  ‘  spurious  *  substi¬ 
tutes  for  a  Mational  C3erisy,  in  estimating  the  efiiciency  of  the 
Kstablishment  as  a  scheme  of  instruction, — in  examining  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  its  constitution,  or  its  practical  results.  So  far  ns  re- 
gai'ds  a  very  great  part  of  the  means  of  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  now  provided  for  the  lower  classes  within  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  Tithe,  the  national  reserve,  as  Mr. 
(’oleridge  styles  it,  is  of  no  avail  whatever.  Scarcely  any  part 
of  the  money  raised,  consists  of  a  charge  upon  this  national 
fund,  notwithstanding  its  immense  augmentation. 

Hut,  in  addition  to  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  individual  churchmen,  all  the  ‘  spuri- 
‘  ous  *  substitutes  for  the  labours  of  ‘  a  permanent,  nationalized, 

‘  learned  Clerisv,*  must  be  taken  into  account  as  so  much  done 
towards  eliectuatiug  the  ‘  primary  end  *  of  the  Establishment, 
and  so  much  tejt  to  be  done,  by  other  means  :  whether  it  is  better 
or  worse  done,  is  not  the  question.  The  provision  made  and 
supported  by  the  Church  for  communicating  moral  and  religious 
instruction, — for  teaching  even  ‘  the  morality  which  the  State 
‘  rcquiies  in  its  citizens  for  its  own  well-being,’ — confessedly 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand ;  and  the  people  supply  the 
cleficiency  by  what  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  the  substitute,  but  which 
is  the  substitute  for  what  has  never  existed.  To  the  full  extent 
of  what  is  thus  substituted  for  the  tithe-paid  service,  the  people 
are  the  gratuitous  surrogates  for  the  National  Church. 

The  Church  property  in  this  country  has  been  estimated  at 
five  millions  per  annum.  We  have  little  faith  in  the  accuracy 
of  such  calculations,  but,  according  to  Hearblock’s  Tables,  put 
forth  during  the  reign  of  high-prices,  the  amount  of  the  Tithe 
alone,  if  levied  in  full,  would  be  not  less  than  twenty-seven  mil¬ 
lions,  or  rather  more  than  the  total  rental  of  England  and 
Wales*.  Mr.  Beverley  has  given  a  Table  of  the  ‘  Cost  of  lle- 
ligion*  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  all  the  rest  of  Christendom ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  the  National  Clergy  of  all  other  Christian  States,  including 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  persons,  receive  about  jP8,5(X),(K)0 
per  annum,  while  the  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  receive 
rather  more  than  that  annual  sum  for  ministering  to  six  millions 
and  a  half  of  hearers.  This  curious  calculation  rests  of  course 
upon  no  certain  data,  and  is  altogether  unfair  and  inconclusive  for 
its  intended  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  that  portion  only  of  the 
church  property  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  any  part  of  the  ‘  cost 
‘  of  religion,*  which  is  actually  received  by  the  clergy.  To  this 


•  See  Park’s  Suggestions,  p.  23. 
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might  then  he  acUloti,  as  I'quully  In  longing  to  ‘  llie  cost  of  rcli- 
‘  gioii/  nil  that  is  voluntarily  paid,  either  to  the  clergy,  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  clues,  anil  seat- rents,  or  to  Dissenting  teachers 
and  Iloinan-Calholic  priests,  by  their  respective  flocks,  or  by 
the  public  at  large  in  sup)>ovt  of  schools  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions.  The  proportion  which  the  total  of  these  sums  would  be 
found  to  bear  to  the  sum  derived  from  the  church  revenues, 
and  applicul  to  religious  purposes,  would  shew  how  the  Kstab- 
lishinent  works,  and  how  far  it  answers  its  design,  much  better 
than  any  comparison  with  other  countries.  And  these  two  vast 
items,  added  together  and  set  against  the  total  raised  in  other 
countries,  whether  by  tithe,  stipend,  church-lands,  or  free  do¬ 
nation,  would  prove,  no  doubt,  the  immense  wealth  as  well  as 
the  surpassing  (mblic  spirit  of  the  huiglisli  nation ;  but  it  would 
not  prove  the  ‘  cost  of  religion  *  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to 
our  means,  than  the  cost  in  poorer  countries.  The  utter  ab¬ 
surdity  of  Mr.  llcverley’s  Table  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  since, 
from  his  calculations,  it  would  appear,  that  the  clergy  of  Spain 
are  not  so  great  a  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  as 
those  of  Kngland,  and  receive  far  less  in  proportion  from  their 
Itearers ! 

M’ithin  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
wealth  of  this  country  has  increased  one  half ;  our  annual  tax¬ 
ation  has  increased  by  about  thirty-five  millions  sterling;  the 
national  consumption  has  increased  not  less  wonderfully ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  the  amount  of  llritish  income  spent  abroad  by  vo¬ 
luntary  absentees,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  mil¬ 
lions  To  the  people  of  this  country,  then,  a  million  or  two 
more  or  less  w  ould  be  no  such  great  burden,  if,  for  the  cost, 
they  could  ensure  an  equivalent  in  value  received.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  any  truth,  that  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  KsUib- 
lishment  arc  overpaid.  The  National  Church  does  not,  out  of 
its  ample  revenues,  decently  provide  for  those  of  her  ow'n 
household ;  and  *  the  hope,  the  chance  of  bettering  their  ow  n 
*  or  their  children's  condition',  which  she  once  held  out  to  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  generally,  is  almost  confined  at  present  to 
the  holders  of  advowsons  or  to  the  higher  classes.  Not  only 
trade,  commerce,  free  industry,  and  the  arts,  now  compete  with 
the  Church  in  this  respect,  but  even  the  Dissenting  ministry,  or 
the  function  of  a  school-master,  aflbrds  a  more  certain  compen¬ 
sation.  Ik'sides  which,  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine, 
long  since  detached  from  the  Church,  and  no  longer  dependent 
in  any  degree  on  the  national  reserve,  better  answer  this  ‘  pri- 
‘  mary  end  *  of  the  Church,  than  the  close  monopoly  of  the 
tithe-paid  Clerisy.  These  are  the  grounds,  and  not  the  simple 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixxxii.  pp.  515,  520. 
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amount  of  the  Churcli  revenues,  on  whicli  the  political  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  Establishment  may  most  reasonably  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

We  say,  the  political  expediency,  because  we  have  nil  along 
waived  the  consideration  of  the  religious  question.  ‘  The  au- 
‘  thority  of  a  Church  establishment  *,  l)r.  Paley  says,  *  is 

*  founded  on  its  utility  and  he  would  limit  this  utility  to  *  the 
‘  preservation  and  communication  of  religious  knowledge*, 
'i'his  is  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject  for  a  philo¬ 
sopher;  and  we  have  been  anxious,  on  the  contrary,  to  con¬ 
sider  its  utility  in  all  its  bearings,  not  simply  as  a  scheme  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  as  an  element  of  the  constitution,  and  a  National 
Trust.  ‘  *l'hc  Church  of  Christ  *,  we  say  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Coleridge,  ‘  asks  of  the  State  neither  wages  nor  dignities :  she 
‘  asks  oidy  protection  and  to  be  let  alone.* 

‘  The  Christian  Church,  as  such,  has  no  nationolty  entrusted  to  its 
charge.  It  forms  no  counterbalance  to  the  collective  heritage  of  the 
realm.  The  iihrase,  Clnirch  and  State,  has  a  sense  and  a  propriety  in 
referoiict*  to  the  Sational  Church  alone.  The  Church  of  Christ  cannot 
1)0  j)lacod  in  this  conjunction  and  antithesis  without  forfeiting  the  very 
name  of  Christian.  The  true  and  only  coutra-j>o8ition  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  to  the  World.*  p.  13(5. 

The  Church  of  Christ  consists,  not  of  an  order  of  clergy,  but 
of  *  visible  and  public  communities,*  connected  together  by  their 
common  relation  to  their  One  Invisible  Head, — ‘  congregations 

*  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached, 
‘  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered.*  These,  whether 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  compose  what 
Mr.  Coleridge  correctly  designates  as  a  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  in  England.  But  the  *  Constitutional  and  Ancestral 
‘  Church  q/' England  *,  is  essentially  a  Property  in  Trust,  vested 
in  a  privileged  order,  for  the  purpose  of  national  benefits. 
*i*hat  this  is  the  case,  is  manifest  from  the  common  expression, 
*’  the  Churcli  is  in  danger';  which  always  means,  and  can  but 
mean,  the  Church  property.  It  is  not  that  the  National  Church 
is  tnaintahied  by  this  property,  but  it  is  this  property;  as  truly 
so  as  the  Bank  of  England  means  the  capital  of  the  Bank. 
NN'ere  the  whole  of  the  Church  property  alienated,  the  clergy 
would  still  retain  their  system  of  polity,  their  formularies  and 
ritual,  and  w'ould,  like  the  other  professions  once  identified 
with  the  clerisy,  be  supported  by  the  people ;  but  the  National 
Church  would  be  destroyed.  Now  it  is  with  regard  to 
this  Property  in  Trust,  that  a  fair  inquiry  may  be  instituted, 
how  far  it  is  faithfully  applied  to  its  proper  and  national  pur¬ 
poses; — how  far  what  was  designed  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  nation,  has  come  to  be  a  source  of  advantage  only  to  a 
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puft ; — to  wliat  extent  tliis  property,  sccliulcd  ami  exempted 
from  the  conditions  of  heritable  property,  and  intended  to  l>e, 
in  a  sense,  circulative  and  reversionary,  instead  of  lineal,  has 
been,  by  gross  abuse,  converted  into  hereditary  estates ; — how 
far  a  Trust,  originally  adapted  for  the  encouragement  and  re¬ 
ward  of  learning,  liberal  science,  and  piety  among  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  serving  as  a  check  and  counterpoise  to  the 
overbearing  inHuence  of  the  Landed  Interest, — has  become,  on 
the  contrary,  the  chief  antagonist  of  the  popular  Interest,  the 
subservient  ally  of  the  Aristocrasy  or  the  Crown.  These  are 
points  not  to  be  flippantly  disposed  of:  each  might  be  made 
the  head  of  exlendecl  argument.  It  might,  for  instance,  be 
urged,  that,  allowing  the  Church  to  have  become  thus  adverse 
to  popular  freedom,  the  increase  of  the  democratic  force  re- 
(|uires  that  this  weight  should  be  transferred  to  the  opposite 
scale,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  But  then,  it  would 
rc(|uire  consideration,  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Church, 
when  set  in  array  against  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  might 
not  become  an  odious,  and  therefore  dangerous  auxiliary.  ()n 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  suffers 
very  extensively  in  popularity,  and  that  disaffection  is  fast 
spreading  among  the  ‘  working  clergy  *  themselves,  greatly  on 
account  of  the  corrupt  system  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Now% 
whatever  service  an  Establishment,  as  a  scheme  of  Instruction, 
may  be  capable  of  rendering  to  religion,  an  unpopular  Church 
must  exert  an  influence  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  faith  they 
arc  employed  to  disseminate,  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
infidelity. 

Mr.  Coleridge  announces,  as  among  his  ‘filial  bodings,*  the 
s)K>liation  of  the  Church,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Nationalty, — • 
‘  half  thereof  to  be  distributed  among  the  land-owners,  and  the 
‘  other  half  among  the  stock-brokers  and  stock-owners,  in  lieu 
‘  of  the  interest  formerly  due  to  them.*  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  such  a  project  is  seriously  entertained  by  any  party  of  re- 
fonners ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  should  regard  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  any  further  portion  of  the  national  reserve  by  a 
bloated  aristocrasy,  as  a  serious  political  evil.  The  Tithe  is  not 
less  a  burden,  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  or  landed 
proprietor ;  nor  would  the  nation  be  relieved  by  a  second  alie¬ 
nation  of  church  property,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  on 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  if  no  other  change  ensued 
than  the  converting  of  public  into  private  property.  Mr. 
llennell  contends,  indeed,  that  ‘  Tithes  are  not  public,  but 
‘  private  property ;  nor  are  they  the  less  so,*  he  adds,  ‘  because, 
•  tn  some  cascSf  a  public  duty  is  entailed  on  their  possessors.* 
This  sounds  very  much  like  an  impudent  a|K)lo^  for  non¬ 
residence,  sinecure^,  and  clerical  abuses  of  all  descriptions ;  but 
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w'c  presume  that  the  learned  and  paradoxical  writer  did  not 
mean  to  push  iiis  principle  to  its  full  extent.  Tithes,  in  the 
hands  of  a  land-owner,  are  private  property ;  and  so  would  any 
oilier  lax  hccome,  the  right  to  levy  and  enjoy  the  proceeds  of 
which,  the  Government  should  confer  upon  any  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  Assessed  taxes  might,  in  this  way,  be  rendered 
private  property,  as  well  as  a  land-tax.  The  tithe,  in  the  hands 
of  a  clerical  rector,  is  also  private  property  /or  the  time  being ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  licensed  sale  of  advowsons,  the  tithe, 
on  the  death  of  the  incumhent,  ceases  to  be  private  property, 
the  freehold  being  determined,  and  reverts,  not  to  the  patron, 
hut  to  the  public,  to  whom  this  reservation  belongs ; — and  it  is 
granted  afresh  by  the  trustee,  to  a  new  tenant,  on  the  conditions 
of  public  duty.  If  this  statement  be  denied,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  national  property. 

Hut,  whether  Tithes  be  considered  as  public  or  private  pro¬ 
perty,  the  time  is  come,  when  some  alteration  of  the  system,  some 
commutation  of  the  vexatious  impost,  is  universally  felt  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  itself.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  an  equitable  commutation  should  proceed,  we 
cannot  now  attempt  to  discuss  or  even  indicate.  This  first  step 
of  needful  melioration  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others 
bearing  upon  sinecure  endowments,  sinecure  rectories,  and 
pluralities,  ‘  Bishops*  leases  and  fines,*  and  other  matters 
which  are  treated  of  very  distinctly  by  the  Author  of  the 
volume  entitled  ‘  Church  Reform.* 

‘  Ahvsolutely  to  deprive  the  Church  at  large  of  any  part  of  her 
nro(H:rty,’  says  this  Writer,  *  1  should  consider  as  a  species  of  sacrilege, 
nut  her  projicrty  was  given  to  her  for  the  advancement  of  religion ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  consider  in  what  manner  it  can 
he  made  most  conducive  to  that  great  object.*  p.  64. 

If  it  he  true,  as  asserted  by  Dr.  Y'ates,  that  there  are  still 
3,589  parochial  benefices  not  exceeding  £98  a  year,  more  than 
1000  livings  under  i?(>0  a  year,  and  422  under  jP30;  if,  as 
calculated  by  Bishop  Watson,  the  total  revenues  of  the  Church, 
portioned  out  among  the  parochial  clergy,  would  not  give  an 
income  to  each  of  more  than  jP150;  or,  to  come  nearer  the 
truth,  let  us  double  the  sum ;  still,  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  State  at  all,  the  Church  endowments  would  not  seem  to 
be  so  very  excessive.  But  in  this  case,  how  glaring  and 
scandalously  unjust  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  all  this 
property !  How  far  better  would  the  majority  of  curates  fare, 
if  they  were  paid  by  their  flocks,  insteail  of  having  a  scanty 
stipend  grudgingly  paid  them  by  the  tithe-paid  rector  I 

We  have  been  insensibly  led  into  a  longer  discussion  than  we 
contemplated,  when  we  embarked  with  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the 
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wide  and  almost  shoreless  subject  of  the  Constitution  of  Church 
and  Slate.  Our  first  object  was,  to  make  his  views  known  to 
our  readers,  rather  than  to  expound  our  own;  and  we  shall  he 
happy  if  we  have  succeeded  as  commentators,  in  recommending 
and  illustrating  the  text.  We  have  left  unnoticed  much  matter 
for  reflection,  with  Nvhich  his  pages  teem;  and  to  some  of  the 
interspersed  paradoxical  assertions  we  may  hereafter  advert. 
We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  learned  and  philosophic  Author, 
if  not  with  the  deference  of  disciples,  yet  with  the  high  and  cor¬ 
dial  res|>ecl  inspired  by  his  varied  and  extensive  erudition,  his 
metaphysical  acumen,  the  wisdom  of  much  that  he  propounds, 
and  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  so  honourably  distinguishes 
liim  from  a  mere  party  writer.  Honestly  and  fearlessly  has  he 
spoken  w  hat  he  believes  to  be  truth ;  and  the  terms  in  w  hich  he 
has  reprobated  the  ‘  obdurate  adherence  of  the  Landed  Interest 
*  to  the  jail-crowding  (lame  Laws,*  shew’  him  to  be  the  iinconi- 
jmmiising  enemy  of  political  abuses.  No  one  will  grudge  the 
high  price  put  upon  this  volume,  if,  as  we  doubt  not,  its  Author 
will  have  the  benefit. 


Art.  II.  The  Temple  of  Melekartha,  In  three  Volumes.  12mo. 

Price  1/.  7^*  London.  1831. 

JT  is  more  easy  to  say  who  is  not  the  Author  of  this  singular 
and  erudite  production,  than  to  divine  who  is  likely  to  liavc 
written  it.  Not  the  Author  of  Salathicl;  it  exhibits  equal  range  of 
thought  and  depth  of  sentiment,  with  that  extraordinary  work,  a 
similar  familiarity  with  both  the  .spirit  and  the  costume  of  history, 
and  an  imagination  captivated  with  the  rich  and  fervid  colouring 
of  Oriental  scenery ;  but  the  style  is  wholly  unlike  the  rapid 
flow,  the  sustained  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Croly’s  eloquent  narrative; 
nor  is  there  the  same  lively  and  continuous  succession  of  transi¬ 
tions  and  incidents.  Not  an  imitator  either  of  Mr.  Croly,  or  of 
any  other  writer,  for  the  work  bears  idl  the  impress  of  an  inde~ 
|)eudent  and  original  thinker,  who  would  disdain  to  follow  in 
another's  track.  Not  any  novelist  of  the  Waverley  school,  for 
no  part  of  the  interest  is  derived  from  that  which  constitutes  the 
main  charn)  of  the  Scotch  novels,  the  spirited  and  characteristic 
dialogue ;  while  the  antiquarianism  of  Melekartha  is  of  a  far 
more  venerable  character  than  even  black-letter  literature  or 
legendary  lays.  Not  again  the  Author  of  ‘  Julia  Severa,’  the 
most  learned  work  of  fiction  that  has  appeared  of  late  years, 
and  with  which  Melekartha  might  be  most  fairly  compared.  It 
has,  indeed,  occurred  to  us,  that  the  work  reads,  in  some  parts, 
like  a  translation,  and  has  a  character  not  wholly  ludike  a  French 
com|H>sition,  reminding  us  less  of  Sismondi,  however,  than  of 
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Harthelemi ;  but  still,  the  sentiment  and  cast  of  thought  are  de¬ 
cidedly  English.  The  historical  and  geographical  lore  with 
which  these  volumes  abound,  has  led  some  sagacious  critics  to 
fix  on  the  Author  of  the  Modern  Traveller  as  the  writer^;  but, 
ns  we  have  no  reason, to  think  that  his  talents  arc  adapted  to 
fictitious  composition,  .so  wc  should  question  whether  he  could 
have  found  the  leisuti?  to  indulge  in  it;  and  at  all  events,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  styiC  of  the  work  to  warrant  the  random  con¬ 
jecture.  It  matters  little,  indeed,  who  is  the  writer;  and  it  is 
hard  that  a  modest  man,  or  a  proud  man,  or  a  man  of  any  tem¬ 
perament,  who  wishes  to  decline  the  benefit  and  escape  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  literary  reputation,  should  not,  through  the  intolerance 
of  curiosity,  be  permitted  to  maintain  the  incognito,  so  long  as 
he  conducts  himself  inoffensively.  Why  may  not  a  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  draw  up  the  blinds  of  his  vehicle,  to  escape  either 
the  gaze  or  the  dust  ? 

lint  now'  as  to  the  work  itself.  Its  greatest  fault,  perhaps,  is, 
that  it  will  require  a  closer  attention  than  an  indolent  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  yield  :  its  redeeming  merit  is.  that  it  will  amply 
repay  attention.  Without  being,  strictly  speaking,  an  historical 
romance, — for  there  is  no  attempt  to  interw’eave  real  history 
with  the  fiction,  no  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  historian, — it 
will  be  found  rich  in  historical  illustrations ;  and  the  descriptive 
sketches,  the  bas-reliefs,  rather  than  paintings,  which  adorn  this 
Temple,  if  deficient  in  warm  and  vivid  colouring,  are  marked 
hy  all  the  precision  of  knowledge  and  all  the  vigour  of  a  power¬ 
ful  conception.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  description 
of  a  sleeping  groupe,  in  which  a  rare  degree  of  physiological 
knowledge  is  combined  with  an  evident  familiarity  with  histori¬ 
cal  document,  and  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

‘  The  master  occupied  a  small  platform,  covered  with  a  lion  s  skin, 
at  the  stern  of  the  ship.  He  w'as  a  Sidonian — black  as  night ;  yet  of 
a  coiintenance  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other  dark-complexioned 
jHHiple,  either  of  Libya  or  of  India.  Ilis  open  and  cartilaginous 
nostril,  bushy  brow,  and  firmly  closed  lips,  indicated  no  mean  degree 
of  intelligent  energy  '•  he  seemed  to  be  one  who  reluctantly  permitted 
himsidf  to  sleep  at  any  time ;  and  never,  unless  he  believed  that  repose 
rather  than  action  would  promote  his  interests.  This  man's  attire ; 
his  Median  trowsers,  and  tow'ering  plaited  mitre ;  his  jewelled  zone 
and  embroidered  corslet ;  were  such  os  would  have  been  deemed  mag¬ 
nificent  for  a  person  of  much  higher  condition  in  Greece.  I  Could  not 
but  notice  in  this  Sidoniun's  dress  a  mixture  of  costumes,  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  Pluruicians  have  at  length  so  far  reconciled  them- 

•  ‘  Fraser '  unceremoniously  affixes  the  name  of  Conder  to  the  title 
of  the  work,  and  then,  with  true  West  Indian  zeal,  proceeds  to  lash 
the  Author. 
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Reives  to  the  y<»ko  they  wear  as  to  affect  the  modes  of  their  conquerors. 
A  Rlsve—I  could  not  asjcertain  of  what  nation — stoinl  erect  and  nn>- 
tionlm  near  the  contain  s  head,  whost*  slumlxjrs  it  lus  duty  to 
guanl,  while  his  hawk-eye,  the  quick  movements  of  which  were  almost 
concealetl  by  a  luavy  lid,  observed  whatever  took  place  among  the 
crew  Ixmcatn. 

'  Near  to  the  master,  and  immeiliatoly  bi'iirath  him,  reclined  several 
(treek  fieamen,  lately  hireil  from  /F.gina.  Tlie  unconstrained  and 
graceful  attitudes  of  tht*se  men  declared  that  their  dreams  w'ore  troubled 
by  none  of  the  nlanns  which  haunt  the  frightcil  fancy  of  a  slave.  They 
had  stretched  their  well-rounded  lim!)M  at  large  on  the  only  aminiodious 
|>art  of  the  deck,  Icks,  1  think,  from  a  direct  impulse  of  selfishness, 
than  from  that  instinct  of  sujKTiority  which  prompts  a  Greek  to  take 
pit'cetlence  of  all  other  men. 

*  ]k*side  the  rowers’  lieiichcs  squatted  several  Egj  ntians,  who  had 
charge  of  the  carp).  To  deny  to  this  singular  rnsque  the  virtue  of 
industry  were  manifestly  unjust,  seeing  that  they  have  actually  accoin- 
plishixl  works  more  like  to  the  lalM>urs  of  gt)ds  than  of  men.  Never¬ 
theless,  wluH'vcr  WH's  an  Kg}*ptian  sleeping,  will  l)e  temptetl  to  say, 
that  naturt'  designed  him  for  nothing  but  eternal  repose.  His  attitude 
is  almost  precisely  that  of  the  dog  Anubis:  he  extends  his  broad  palms 
and  closed  fingers  on  his  kni'es ;  rests  his  chin  on  his  thumbs ;  buries 
the  occiput  Wtween  his  shoidders  ;  and,  with  face  supine,  seems  to 
ijhire  through  his  smooth  lids  at  the  vacuity  of  the  skies.  Nor  does 
he  h»s€»,  even  in  sh'op,  that  unuirying  simper  %vhich  nature  seems  to 
have  hiqmrtetl  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  most  ancient  of  nations,  as  if 
slie  wislunl  these  her  eldest  sons  to  express  her  mocker)'  of  Time. 

*  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  hold,  and  huddled  together  like  eels  in 
the  Imsket  of  a  vender  of  fish,  lay  the  ship’s  conn)lemcnt  of  slaves, 
whose  |mrt  it  was,  whenever  nc*cess;irv,  to  give  their  emaciated  arms 
to  the  most  afflictive  of  all  the  toils  which  man  exacts  from  his  brother. 
I  could  not  but  compare  the  sleeping  jxwture  of  these  unhappy  lieings 
'vith  that  of  the  (trtvks  just  mentioned.  He  who  retains  tnough  but 
a  single  particle  of  joy  that  keeps  him  in  friendship  with  life,  or  who 
elin^  to  nojie  by  the  slenderest  thread,  is  seen  to  prt*serve  something 
of  dipiity  even  in  his  di*epest  slund>er8 :  but  the  wretch  who  lives 
only  to' con  form  himsidf  to  the  caprices  of  w’anton  pow’er,  and  who 
drtmins  ever  and  apiin  of  his  chain,  and  of  his  smothered  revenge, 
sinks  down  in  n'cklt'ss  lassitude  u|Mm  any  spot  that  will  receive  his 
squandertHl  strt*ngth  ;  and  he  sleeps  as  though  he  would  offer  himself  a 
Imit  to  death.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  2 — 5. 

MeU'k-Arthn  (Kin^  of  the  Earth)  is  the  name  of  the  Tyrian 
Baal,  whom  the  UreeKs  transfonned  into  Hercules.  Tlie  third 
chapter  introduces  us  to  his  temple,  occupying,  together  with 
its  sacred  precincts,  a  large  jvirt  of  the  plain  to  the  south-east¬ 
ward  of  Piurmcian  Tyre.  Like  the  Olympian  temple  in  Pisa’s 
consecrated  vale,  and  that  of  Ksculapius  in  Argolis,  (both  of 
them  establishments  of  foreign  origin,  and  refcrriblc  either  to 
Egyptian  or  Phccnician  hierophants,)  the  Tyrian  temple  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  comprising  a  sacred  grove  (axn^  tcl  aX<ro«),  w  ithin  a 
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very  extensive  periholus,  or  walled  enclosure.  In  the  centre  of 
the  grove  was  a  lake,  surrounding  the  pyramidal  pile  of  masonryt 
on  tlie  siiininit  of  which  was  placed  the  fane  (or  naos)  itself, 
built  entirely  of  cedar.  This  description  recals  the  pyramidal 
temple  of  Cholula  in  Mexico,  which  Humboldt  considers  as 
l)oaring  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  pyramid  of  Belus  at 
bylon,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  i  he  whole  chapter  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  learning,  accuracy,  and  taste  of  the 
accomplished  author  of  the  Travels  of  Anaebarsis.  We  can 
make  room  for  only  a  part  of  the  gorgeous  and  picturesque 
description. 

'  A  broad  causeway  of  white  marble  runs  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
ancient  city-wull  to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  sides 
of  this  elevated  road  are  richly  covered  with  syudwlic  sculptures,  and 
it  is  lK)rdcred  on  eacli  side  by  a  row  of  stately  palms.  A  wall,  not 
much  inferior  in  height  or  magnitude  to  that  of  the  city,  encircles  the 
wliolc  of  the  space  sacred  to  Melekartha.  This  barrier  is  ])a8sed 
through  a  portal,  hot  altogether  unlike  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples; 
yet,  differing  in  the  style  of  its  decorations,  inasmuch  as  the  palm,  not 
the  lotus,  furnishes  the  elementary  principle  of  its  emliellishmcnts. 
The  passage  through  this  gateway  is  of  very  unusual  proportions ;  for 
although  in  height  it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  piers,  on  each  side,  it 
is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  three  men  abreast ;  and  even  this 
space  is  narrowed  by  a  brazen  wicket,  Uirough  which  one  person  only, 
at  a  time,  can  pass.  I  noticed  that  the  granite  pavement  was  worn 
into  a  deep  channel  in  the  centre  of  the  passage,  by  the  feet  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  who,  during  unnumbered  ages,  nave  pressed  the  same  track. 

*  On  emerging  from  the  gateway,  the  visiter  finds  himself  in  a  small 
open  court,  or  vestibule,  which  he  crosses  diagonally ;  and  by  a  door, 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  gains  admittance  to  the  solemn 
gl(H)ms  and  mysteries  of  the  temple. 

‘  He  first  enters  a  grove  to  w'hich  the  eye  discerns  no  limit.  No¬ 
thing  is  seen  on  all  sides  but  the  trunks  of  stupendous  oaks,  rising, 
destitute  of  branches,  like  tortuous  columns,  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  l>earing  at  their  summits  a  dense  unbroken  roofing  of  foliage, 
through  W’hich  the  noon-day  sun  rarely  finds  a  passage :  or,  if  here  and 
there  a  ray  reaches  the  ground,  it  sparkles  on  the  red  and  naked  soil 
like  a  fire  of  naphtha.  The  trunks  of  many  of  these  ancient  oaks  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  decayed  or  riven  ;  and  of  most,  the  gray  and  rugged 
Inirk  seems  as  incapable  of  favouring  the  ascent  of  sap,  as  a  sea-bmten 
rock.  The  sinuous  and  enormous  roots  run  far  along  the  surface,  bare 
and  voluminous. 

‘  A  horrid  silence  reigns  in  the  grove,  except  when  disturbed  by  tko 
sudden  scream  and  flapping  wing  of  vultures — useful  ministers  of  the 
god — which,  tow’ards  evening-,  are  seen  singly  urging  their  lazy  flight, 
from  side  to  side  of  the  enclosure,  just  beneath  the  leafy  roof.  High, 
on  many  of  the  gray  trunks,  sacred  serpents,  splendid  in  colours,  and 
of  enormous  size,  coil  themselves  to  sleep ;  or  hang,  wdth  yawning 
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|aw»,  an  if  lifeless,  n  half  of  their  length  from  the  stem  to  which  they 
cling.* 

*  No  track  or  mth  indicutes  the  course  that  should  In?  taken  in  tra¬ 
versing  the  sacrea  grove  ;  and  without  a  guide,  the  stranger  might  huig 
wander  and  lose  himself  in  the  ghsHu :  as  the  soil  supports  no  kind  of 
vi^'tation  which  might  show  the  track  of  feet,  and  is  every  where 
liM»sc  and  arid,  and  every  where  alike  trampled  by  the  sauntering 
priests,  it  is  in  vain  to  liH)k  to  the  ground  for  the  vestiges  of  a  beaten 
path.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  inner  precincts,  is  increased  by  a 
uelt  of  imj>ervioU8  tnickets,  the  single  path-way  through  which  would 
never  attract  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  But  having  passed  through  this 
denst*  jungle,  the  visiter  reaches  the  inner  wall  of  the  grove,  and  passes 
it  by  a  disir,  funned,  like  that  at  the  entrance,  of  a  single  block  of 
marble,  turning  upm  a  central  pivot.  From  the  dim  and  chill  ol»- 
scurity  through  wnich  he  has  wjindered,  he  emerges  in  an  instant  upm 
the  glare  and  fervour  of  day.  The  sudden  change  at  first  baffles  the 
senses,  nor  c»in  curiosity  satiate  itself  until  the  eye  has  l)ecome  acciis- 
tonu'd  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene.  A  vast  lake  of  translucent 
water,  basined  in  white  marble,  fills  this  central  space:  it  is  sur- 
rtmnded  by  the  inner  wall  of  the  grove,  the  lofty  verdure  of  which  is 
MH'ii  on  all  sides  above  it.  From  the  very  centre  of  the  lake  rises  a 
quadrangular  pyramidal  structure,  consisting  of  four  diminishing 
cuIk*s,  or  blocks  of  masonry ;  the  topmost  of  these  platforms  sustains 
tlie  fine  or  naos. 

*  rnlike  the  temples  of  Egypt,  or  of  Babylon,  the  venerable  house 
of  Melekartha  is  constructed  neither  of  stone  nor  marble,  but  consists 
entindy  of  ct'dar.  Though  the  general  form  of  this  timber  edifice  is 
as  simple  os  that  of  our  (irecian  temples,  its  sides  and  roof  are  broken 
into  a  multiplicity  of  surfaws  by  jutting  turrets,  galleries,  cloisters, 
and  fantastic  decorations.  When  first  discerned  on  emerging  from  the 
grove,  the  fane,  by  its  thousand  reflections  of  the  sun,  and  by  the 
bright  ctdouring  of  its  ornaments,  distresses  the  eye,  which  involunta¬ 
rily  Mvks  rejKKse  upon  the  dead  and  dark  surface  of  the  lake. 

*  A  liargis  of  cumbrous  form  and  huge  dimensions,  is  the  only  keel 
that  ever  disturbs  these  tninquil  waters.  This  vessel,  which  is  sta- 
tionetl  mid-way  In'tween  the  margin  of  the  lake  and  the  temple,  is 
pnipt'lletl  by  fifty  rowers :  the  wTetches  who  perform  this  service,  and 
who  are  chained  to  their  lienches,  are  captives,  or,  as  some  affirm,  cri¬ 
minals,  wh(we  lives  having  l)ec<»me  forfeited  to  the  god,  purchase,  in 
this  manner,  unwillingly  a  lengthened  existence.* 

'  The  fane  or  naos  of  Melekartha  occupies  nearly  the  w'hole  surface 
of  the  Imsement  which  immediately  supports  it.  Its  sides  are  con¬ 
structed  of  the  trunks  of  the  largest  cedars  which  Lebanon  has  ever 
prtKluceil :  these  are  placed  ctuitiguously,  and  in  a  double  row ;  the 
rwf  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  timber  of  smaller  bulk. 
Every  part  of  the  exterior  surface  is  plated  with  the  precious  metals. 
In  not  a  few  places,  this  thin  coating  nas  fallen  or  curled  awTiy  from  its 
attachments,  so  as  to  expise  the  cedar  trunks  ;  and  these,  by  the  deep 
fissures  that  run  into  their  sul)stance,  and  by  the  gray  colour  they  have 
assumed,  satisfactorily  attest  the  high  antiquity  of  the  structure. 
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Tlicre  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  summers  and  the  winters  of  many 
ages  have  impartetl  the  venerable  tints  they  exhibit.  Perhaps  the 
world  itself  was  young  when  the  cedars  of  this  temple  graced  the 
summits  of  Lebanon  with  their  sombre  verdure. 

•  ••••• 

‘  At  break  of  day  we  ascended,  by  a  painful  effort,  to  a  gallery  on 
the  roof  of  the  saci^  edifice,  and  there  watched  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  scene  from  this  elevation  is  singularly  beautiful : — immediately 
iK'ncath  us  jutted  out  the  huge  sculptures  of  the  roof,  resplendent 
with  their  sheathings  of  gold  and  silver.  At  a  fearful  depth  beyond 
these  are  seen  the  ledges  of  tlie  several  basements  of  the  temple,  and 
l)eyond,  on  every  side,  the  dead  surface  of  the  lake.  The  belting  grove 
bounds  the  near  pn)spect,  and  by  its  depth  and  extent  seems  to  forl)id 
the  hope  of  again  taking  part  in  the  busy  tninsactions  of  common  life. 
Beyond  this  dark  circle,  towards  the  west,  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
tlic  old  city,  and,  at  a  great  distance,  those  of  the  new,  blazing  in  the 
sun,  gayly  front  the  deep  azure  of  the  distant  sea.  Directly  north,  the 
eye  traces  the  line  of  coast,  as  far  as  Sidon,  every  where  gemmed  with 
buildings.  Towards  the  east  and  south,  the  ranges  of  Lcb:inon  rise  in 
successive  stages  from  the  region  of  ]R‘rpetual  summer  to  that  of  j>er- 
])ctual  snow.  Mid- way  between  the  valley  and  the  loftiest  summits 
runs  an  undulating  belt  of  cedar  and  pine  forests,  beneath  which,  arable 
and  pasture  lands  stretch  down  into  those  luxurious  plains  which 
have  well  been  termed  the  garden  of  the  world.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  24 — 37* 

The  fust  eight  chapters  comprise  a  sort  of  panoramic  or  clio- 
rainic  view  of  the  Piicenicinn  capital,  and  are  but  introductory 
to  the  action  of  the  story,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  chro¬ 
nicle  of  still  older  times.  Interspersed  with  the  description,  we 
find  some  profound  moral  and  political  reflections  of  a  character 
seldom  met  with  in  w'orks  of  fiction,  and  which  shew  that  the 
Writer  has  had  other  and  higher  ulterior  objects,  than  to  amuse 
the  reader  with  an  historical  picture.  We  must  make  a  few 
detached  extracts,  which  we  shall  give  without  comment. 

‘  I  dare  to  affirm  that  in  any  country  where  there  is  an  order  of 
men  so|>}iratcd  by  mysterious  pretensions  from  their  fellow  citizens, 
ond  dcl>arred  from  the  common  interests  of  social  life,  and  actually 
herded  together  and  immured  in  sacred  edifices,  such  men  will  become, 
by  a  sort  of  physical  necessity,  gluttonous,  either  of  horrors  or  of  im¬ 
purities.  Go  where  we  may,  a  secluded  prieslliood  will  ever  be  found 
to  divide  itsedf  into  two  classes — namely,  the  hebetous  and  sensual, 
who  abandon  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  a  hog,  or  to  worse  abomi¬ 
nations  ;  and  the  malignant  or  fanatical,  who,  while  they  haughtily 
spurn  the  indulgences  of  the  body,  and  contemn  the  enticements  of 
voluptuousness,  crave  the  aliment  of  horror,  nor  can  exist  without  the 
stimulus  they  receive  from  frequent  sights  and  sounds  of  torture  and 
of  death.  Men  of  this  class  fix  a  devouring  gaze  upon  the  gushing 
purple  of  life,  upon  the  wTithing  limb,  and  distorted  features  of  their 
victim,  and  feel  the  delight  that  belongs  to  an  instinctive  passion,  when 
glutted  with  its  proper  pleasure.*  pp.  75,  6. 

VOL.  VI. — N.S.  D 
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•  “(freek/*  (said  Kbul  Nism,)  “  1  know  well  your  fault— the  fimit, 

I  Dican,  of  your  nation.  Your  iH‘(»ple  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  more 
than  of  the  true.  Nature  herself  has  sent  you  astray  from  the  ^mth 
of  sobriety,  by  the  celestial  invention  and  the  fine  taste  alie  has  given 
you; — a  Uiste  «»f  which  not  another  |KH»ple  under  the  sun  |s*HM's8es 
even  the  rudiments.  You  call  forth  and  embody  every  element  of 
greatness,  eli*gance,  and  sublimity  ;  and  while  the  men  oi  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  cringing  in  servile  dre;ul  at  the  feet  of  hideous  idols, — fit 
ay  minds  of  ferocity  and  lust,  the  Greeks,  passionate  of  beauttHMis  un¬ 
truths,  Worship,  not  so  much  the  go<ls  as  the  creations  of  their  own 
jnictry  and  sculpture.  But  this  very  eminence  in  the  bright  and 
Dulmy  regions  ot  imagination,  together  with  the  vanity  which  such 
eminence  engenders,  sickens  you  in  the  pursuit  of  severe  learning,  and 
iiii|Kd.H  you  to  spurn  whatever  has  no  other  charm  than  that  of  simple 
truth.***  V%d.  I.  pp.  HO,  7* 

*  “  Indigence,  that  fatal  malady  of  the  IxkIv  p<ditic,  had  not  yet  iii- 
fiTted  the  *rsidoniaii  commonwealth.  Ilitlierto  the  more  wealthy 
citizens,  well  informed  of  the  prime  and  necessary  principles  of  social 
order,  had  practindly  kept  in  view  the  truth,  that  Poverty,  when  it 
has  liecome  the  condition  of  a  class  in  the  community, — when  it  is 
other  than  the  cons4'C|uence  of  the  improvidence,  indolence,  or  pecu¬ 
liar  misfortunes  of  imlividmds, — when  it  affects  the  industrious  not 
less  severely  than  the  idle, — is  at  once  the  fault  of  the  rich,  and  their 
idague — a  plague  that,  in  due  time,  shall  visit  the  fair  palaces  of  vo- 
liiptnouH  revelry  under  some  ghastly  form  of  dread  retribution. 

‘  “  If  the  state  lie  a  machine,*’  said  the  father  of  his  people,  i)0- 
verty  is  a  rottenness  in  the  works,  that  must  bring  slow  or  sudden 
disruption  upon  all  the  parts.  If  the  state  lie  a  living  Innly,  then 
ik»i*s  the  sympathy  of  disinisc'  pass  inevitably  from  member  to  meml)er. 
Neither  law,  nor  fi»rce,  can  intercept  the  correspondence  which  shall 
at  length  convey  the  miseries  of  the  ruinous  hut  wherein  want  hides 
its  woes,  to  the  halls  «if  wnnigful  luxury.  Selfishness  is  a  blind  vice, 
and  gnisps  unknowing  at  its  t»wn  destruction.  Vainly  dot‘s  it  strive 
to  sever  itself  and  its  circle  of  trim  indulgences  from  the  sinking 
wretchedness  i»f  its  neighlntur.  As  well  might  the  right  hand  reganl 
with  indifferenct'  a  |>oisoned  wound  inflicted  on  the  left.  See  von  a 
stranger  whom  the  winds  have  cast  upon  our  island:— take  heeil  that 
he  fulls  not  into  peimry  anear  our  homes ;  his  welfare  is  our  own  ; 
and  though  no  kindness  were  tc»  throb  in  our  lN>S()m,  yet  a  provident 
sctjixhncss  would  interpoM^  in  his  Indialf ;  f<»r  his  wretchedness  is  of  a 
highly  ctaitagiouH  (piality. — How  nuich  more  certainly  and  fatally 
contagious  would  Ik*  the  indigence  <»f  thousands  of  our  brethren,  were 
we  to  suffer  thon.'cinds  of  them  to  fall  into  helpless  want.  The  numt 
jH'rfoet  social  system  is  the  one,  not  in  which  either  the  haughty 
prctcnsi«»ns  <»f  the  rich  or  the  contumacious  demands  of  the  ptM»r, 
take  their  friH'st  courst* ;  but  that,  whatever  its  fonu  of  polity  may 
Ih',  wherein  the  law  of  universal  sympathy  exists  in  the  fullest 
vigour.***  ft.  pp.  lol — 3. 


S|H.Mking  of  the  Tyrhuis,  their  historian  says  : — 

*  Tin  y  forget  uLu  .v  humiliating  clrcimi;»tancc  of  their  present  con- 
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(lilion ;  namely,  that  nmong  themsclrcii,  by  the  natural  and  uncheckeil 
encnKichinents  of  power  and  cupidity  upon  weakness  and  necessity, 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  emnmunity  has  clustered  itself  together  into  a 
comparatively  small  nuinl)er  of  enoniums  masses,  which  oppress  and 
olwtruct  the  movei«ients  of  the  l)ody  i>olitic,  more  than  enrien  it ;  and 
which,  while  they  corrupt  the  few,  leave  the  many  in  a  condition  of 
desperate  wretcliedness,  such  as  deprives  them  of  every  feeling  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  allows  the  only  ho{)c  of  relief  to  fix  itself  upon  gloomy 
ideas  of  revolution  and  anarchy.'  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 

After  a  chapter  of  prefatory  preparation,  the  reader  receives 
from  Khul  Nisra,  an  oral  narration  of  the  foundation  of  the 
parent  Phoenician  State, on  the  isle  of  Tsoor  (Tyre),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  iMythrean  Gulf,  since  known  as  the  isle  of  Orinux.  The 
recital  begins  witli  the  primitive  Dispersion,  and  the  exodus  of 
the  'ryrians  under  their  le.adcr,  Tsidon.  This  occupies  Chap¬ 
ters  IX  to  \I :  and  with  Chap.  XII,  the  main  story  itself  be¬ 
gins,  which  is  su|>poscd  to  have  been  extracted,  by  the  learned 
Greek  (an  earlier  Herodotus),  from  the  archives  of  Melekartha. 
'1\)  those  readers  with  whom  adventure,  in  a  talc,  is  every  thing, 
this  length  of  preliminary  introduction  may  he  a  trial  of  pa¬ 
tience,— like  that  which  a  rich  and  scientiHc  overture  occasions 
to  those  (/ui  uh'oufeut  que  le  ballet.  Anil  the  finely  sketched 
})ortraiturc  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Tsidonian  State, 
which  occupies  the  Xllth  and  Xllith  chapters,  will,  we  fear, 
be  passed  over  too  rapidly  by  general  readers.  We  must  again 
transcribe  a  detached  paragraph  or  two,  as  specimens  of  the 
instructive  lessons  incidentally  blended  with  the  parable. 

‘  An  agricultural  people  asks  only  not  to  be  Texod  by  intolerable 
oppressions,  and  they  are  easily  governed.  Nature,  their  kind  mis¬ 
tress,  sheds  daily  contentment  into  their  hearts.  Leave  them  to  bright 
skies,  green  ticlds,  untainted  gales,  hopeful  toils ;  and  they  scarcely 
iKH'd  know  that  authority  bears  a  sword.  A  sullen,  a  licentious,  a 
seditious  jx^isantry  speaks  of  horrible  misrule  and  extortion.  A  gar¬ 
den,  a  field  of  tillage,  and  a  bill-side  of  flocks  and  herds,  is  the  home 
of  man.  Happy  those  whose  lot  it  is,  in  that  home  of  health  and  vir¬ 
tue,  t<»  breathe  out  tranquil  days,  and  there  to  die  !  Happy,  sup¬ 
posing  alw'ays  that  the  hand  of  statute  rapine  grasps  not  the  fig,  tne 
olive,  the  iiate,  the  cluster,  the  sheaf ;  leaving  to  the  lalKiurcr  barely 
the  husk,  the  chaff,  the  refuse  of  his  vineyard  and  of  his  field.' 

'He  w'ho  has  nothing  hut  his  life  that  he  may  deem  his  own,  call 
him  by  what  term  you  may,  is  a  slave  ;  and,  lieing  a  slave,  is  a 
w'retch, — a  woe  to  himself,  a  haiic  to  the  State,  and  an  infallible  omen 
of  hhsMl,  overthrow',  and  confusion.* 

‘  Unlike  most  of  the  chiefs  of  his  race,  the  meditative  Son  of  Tsidon 
remained  the  husband  of  one  wife :  he  loved  but  one ;  or  rather,  he 
only  lorni  : — fur  that  ]>assion  :isks  another  name,  which  may  Iw  shared 
aimuig  Hiweral,  or  which  may  lie  tnuisferred  from  object  to  object.' 

*  Man  must  be  l>orn  and  reared  in  the  silent  Is^som  of  nature,  to  be 
happy  there.  Ibit  bow  bapjw  is  he  who  there  is  happy  !  ’ 
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Sonic  of  these  striking  anil  philosophical  remarks  might  have 
bct*n  written  hy  Mail,  lie  SlacI ;  only  that  her  style  is  in 
general  more  sparkling  and  less  clear,  anil  her  sentiments  are 
not  always  so  soberly  just. — At  length,  we  have  a  fearful  inci¬ 
pient; — j>estilence  visits  the  Island,  with  all  its  train  of  horrors, 
and  the  bitter  fruits,  unbridled  license  and  fanaticism.  The 
priest  of  Molec  demands,  as  a  ransom  of  the  people,  necessary 
to  stay  the  plague,  the  blood  of  threescore  and  ten  youths ; 
and  preparations  are  made  for  the  consummation  of  the  atrocious 
sacrifice,  when  Tsidon  hastens  in  his  litter  to  the  place, — pre¬ 
vents  the  crime, — and  banishes  from  the  state,  the  infatuated 
votaries  of  the  Tyrian  Seeva.  Rumours  of  a  threatened  inva- 
5jon,-^a  conflagration  among  the  mountains,  on  a  tremendous 
scale, — a  description  of  the  person  and  court  of  the  Conciueror 
and  l)cstroyer  of  Nations,  who  has  vowed  the  subjugation  of 
the  Tsidonians, — and  a  glowing  account  of  ‘  the  delicious  laud 
of  Yemen,’ — the  land  of  poetry  and  poets, — occupy  the  re¬ 
maining  chapters  of  the  first  volume. 

Wc  must  not  attempt  to  pursue  in  detail  the  Argument  of 
the  work.  The  second  volume  opens  with  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  ishind  against  the  powerful  invader ; — a  fierce 
and  obstinate  conflict  ensues,  by  sea  and  by  land  ; — the  Tsido- 
nians  give  way  before  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy ; 
but,  at  the  moment  that  the  city  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of 
falling,  1  labadilon,thc  ruthless  invader,  expires.  The  Tsidonians 
resolve,  however,  by  advice  of  their  Chief,  to  evacuate  their 
ruined  city,  and  they  embark  to  seek  another  home.  Tsidon 
himself,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  sets  oft'  in  disguise  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  son  of  1  labadilon ;  and  his  adventures,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  philosophic  digressions,  form  the  slender  thread 
wliich  connects  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  second  volume. 
The  following  scene,  wliich  we  must  give  entire,  will  shew, 
however,  that  the  Writer  is  not  deficient  in  dramatic  talent,  and 
that  if  he  suffers  the  interest  of  the  story  to  languish,  while  he 
interposes  whole  chapters  of  moral  and  political  discpiisition,  it 
is  simply  because  his  purpose  was  not  merely  to  amuse.  For 
this  *  devious  track,*  he  apologizes  in  the  prefaee  :  *  nor  has  he 
‘  refused,’  we  arc  told,  *  to  weave  upon  his  story  a  few  extrinsic 
*  matters  both  descriptive  and  speculative.*  Nothing  can  be 
more  characteristically  Eastern  than  the  whole  scene. 

‘  \V  hilo  the  Tsidonian  Chief  was  thus  advising  the  young  Tartak, 
Scytha  and  his  KHTrelarv  were  holding  anxious  conftTcnce.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  conspirators  had  Wn  fixedf  to  take  place  at  dawn  of  day. 
Rut  the  measures  then  to  he  proposed  were  first  to  be  agreed  upon 
Mweon  the  prime  minister  and  his  confidential  slave. 

‘  The  failure  of  their  plan  had  infused  a  dark  suspicion  of  each 
other  into  the  mind,  Ixith  of  nnister  and  slave.  The  one,  whose  ob- 
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tlurntc  and  energetic  spirit  had  of  late  admitted,  in  some  small  degree^ 
those  trepidations  and  jealousies  that  belong  to  extreme  age,  and  who 
now  often  started  from  his  couch,  believing  that  he  heard  the  unshod 
foot  of  a  menial  approaching  his  pillow,  knife  in  hand, — thought  it 
]>ossible  that  his  sordid  secretary  might  actually  have  sold  him  to  the 
young  prince,  and  had  perhaps  bargained  for  w'ealth  and  dignities 
upon  his  hoar}'  head. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  secretary,  whose  knavish  intelligence 
taught  him  to  impute  profound  dissimulation  to  all  but  fools  and 
children,  believed  it  not  improbable  that  the  conspirators,  alarmed  at 
finding  themselves  so  much  m  the  pow'er  of  a  slave,  were  working  a 
deeper  j)h»t  without  his  privacy,  while  they  still  employed  him  as  a 
necessary  tool  ~  a  tool  they  would  take  care  to  break  t)cforc  its  edge 
could  be  turned  against  themselves. 

*  Thus  mutually  troubled  by  dark  suspicions,  Scytha  and  his  se¬ 
cretary  met  in  the  innermost  apartment  of  the  pavilion  soon  after  sunset. 

*  The  crooked  Chief,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  which 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  ostentation  of  riding  an  un^vern- 
able  horse,  reclined  dozing  on  the  bosom  of  a  captive  girl — native  of  a 
distant  western  land.  1  he  fair  slave,  listless  and  sad,  chafed  the 
old  man’s  shrivelled  hands,  or,  wdth  a  forced  gaycty,  patted  his  burning 
forehead. 

*  The  foot  of  the  secretary  faltered  as  he  entered  the  apartment. 
Assuming  a  plausible  grace,  he  offered  a  box  of  odoriferous  ointment 
to  the  hand  of  the  young  slave,  which  she  would  know  how  to  employ 
for  the  delectation  of  her  master.  But  the  gift,  though  it  had  cost  the 
secretary  dear,  won  for  him,  in  this  inauspicious  moment,  no  favour ; 
but  rather  suggested  the  suspicion  that  it  contained  some  mortal  drug. 

*  **  To  business — to  business,  man  said  the  churlish  Chief,  and  as 
he  spoke,  indicated,  by  a  gesture  to  the  fair  slave,  that  she  should  re¬ 
store  the  fnigrant  offering  to  the  hand  of  the  secretary. 

*  **  Our  business,  my  lord,  to  night,”  said  he,  **  is  much  entangled 

in  doubts  unexplained. — I  much  fear - 

*  **  Nay,  I  much  fear  that  a  profound  knave  is  working  an  undcr- 
pl(»t— a  plot  that  will  catch  his  own  neck. — Where  is  this  emissary — 
this  disguised  Tsidonian,  whom  we  were  to  have  questioned  with  ar¬ 
dent  pincers  ?  Why  have  you  so  long  held  him  back  ?  What  mis¬ 
chief  has  he  been  hatching  in  your  tent  ?” 

‘  “  Alas,  my  lord; — must  I  confess  my  weakness?  You  know  I 
am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give  credence  to  supernatural  preten¬ 
sions  ;  for  I  utterly  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  may 
not  be  seen,  touched,  measured. — I  believe  in  no  demon ; — no  spirit ; — 
no  invisible  power ;  — no  witchcraft  or  magic.” — 

‘  “  Pshaw  to  your  belief  or  disbelief !  Slave ! — Where  is  the  Tsi¬ 
donian?” 

*  **  I  would  have  said,  my  lord,  that,  spite  of  my  resolute  scepti¬ 
cism,  I  think  the  mysterious  man  must  have  eluded  the  faithful  and 
vigilant  guards  to  whose  hands  I  committed  him,  by  the  aid  of  demons, 
or  of  powers  more  than  human.” 

*  **  What  then !  the  fellow  has  escaped  ?— You  have  given  him  leave 
to  mock  us — to  mar  our  plot  ?” 
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'  (Jivon  him  h*nvo !  my  lord!  hoar,  I  pray  yon,  the  circum- 
Htanccs: — ht-ar  the  pn‘cantians  I  t<M>k. — ’* 

*  **  Hear,  knave? — 1  liear,  1  set'  enmijih. —  I  sec  the  l)«tt<»m  of  your 
treachery. — (iuards  !-- jjtiords  ! — hohl  this  folhnv:  off  with  his  head!” 

‘  “  My  lord  ! — if  indeed  I  must  Ik*  Indd  for  mv  poor  head,  1  will 
tell  v«ai  your  outcry  is  fruitless:  he  (juiet  then,  anil  listen  to  what  it 
mucli  iK’lioves  you  to  learn. — Knowiiijj  well  that  we  should  have  nice 
and  difficult  matters  to  talk  of  this  ni*;ht,  such  as  none  should  over¬ 
hear,  1  have  us4‘d  the  discretion  wherewith  I  am  intrusted,  and  have 
enjoined  your  guards  and  |>eople,  on  ]H*ril  of  their  lives,  to  hold  their 
watch  at  a  pHsl  distance  from  the  fringe  of  your  pavilion,  until  I  shall 
return  to  remove  the  interdiction.” 

‘“Treason! — Murder!  murder!”  exclaimed  Scytha,  wlio,  disen- 
piging  himself  from  the  arms  of  the  terrified  girl,  sjirung  on  his  feel, 
and  ru^hiug  ihmui  the  secretary,  seized  him  hy  the  thn»at,  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  and  fell  with  him.  Prostrate  and  struggling  ti»gether, 
the  old,  hut  spirited  Thief,  used  desj>erate  efforts  to  tighten  his  grasp 
until  he  should  strangle  his  antagonist. 

‘  “  (iirl,”  crieil  he,  panting  and  ftuiming ;  Girl,  loose  your  girdle, 
and  twist  it  round  this  miscreant’s  neck,  wlule  1  hold  him  down — 
ijuick.  (piiek,  slave!” 

‘  'I'iie  poor  child,  (for  scarcely  had  she  attained  to  womanhoiMl,)  ac¬ 
customed  only  to  instantaneous  olK’dienee,  and  almost  hereft  of  reason 
hy  her  terror,  on  hearing  the  first  words  of  lier  dreaded  master,  hastily 
loosi'iied  the  graceful  knots  of  her  silken  zone,  and  held  it  in  her 
hand  :  when,  umlerstanding  the  horriil  ]uirjH»se  to  which  she  was  to 
apply  it,  she  screamed,  fainted,  and  sunk  insensible  ujmui  the  vacated 
ci»uc)i. 

*  Hy  this  time  the  secretary,  who,  though  neither  robust  nor  agile, 
had  the  advantagi*  of  In'ing  much  the  younger  of  the  two,  had  piined 
his  hands,  and  with  a  convulsive  effort  frml  himself  from  the  deadly 
grijH*  of  Scytha — got  upjiermost,  and  in  his  turn  obtained  the  power 
over  his  master,  whose  wrists  he  grasped  while  he  s;it  on  his  bosom. 

*  “  .My  lord!  my  lord!”  said  the  gasping  secretary,  “  it  were  far 
more  wise  for  both  you  and  me  to  rtUurn  to  reasonable  discourse.  You 
misjudge  your  faithful  slave  ;  and  if  you  know  your  real  danger,  would 
not  h»se  moments  that  might  be  employed  in  devising  the  means  of 
safety.  Alas!  there  is  little  need  that  Scytha  and  his  secretary  .should 
la*  striving  to  strangle  each  other !  our  heads,  Indieve  me,  tremble  on 
their  siK'kets !  Assure  me  then  that  you  will  be  moderate,  and  I  ri.se 
and  inform  you  of  the  |M»sition  of  our  affairs.” — 

*  “  Tp  then,  fat  knave; — and  tell  me  quickly  what  you  mean.” 

‘  'riie  Ki'cretary  removed  the  weight  of  his  ])lump  jicrson  from  the 
Invhoiu  of  his  old  lord,  and  assisted  him  to  rise.  Jtut  no  siMiner  wa.s 
the  angry  Thief  fairly  on  his  feet,  than,  as  if  to  vent  his  vexation,  and 
retrieve  his  dignity,  he  intlicted  a  tremendou.s  kick  ujaui  the  passive 
corjmlency  of  his  learned  minister,  saying — 

*  **  Take  that — villain — for  your  presumption  ;  and  now  priKeinl  to 
Inisiness.” — 

‘  Hoth  ndjust«'d  their  disordered  attire — bri'atheil  a  moment,  and 
ri'sumed  their  plaa*s.  The  fair  girl  had  meanwhile  recovered  from  her 
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foviMin  ;  ami  trembling  prc|>ari‘d  to  resume  her  otbccs.  Jlut  her  master 
now  spurned  her  soft  hand  ;  and  she,  glad  to  be  so  excused)  luid  wea¬ 
ried  with  watching)  sunk  in  profound  sleep  on  the  tliKtr,  her  head 
resting  on  the  verge  of  the  couch,  while  her  loost'ued  zone,  which  she 
had  forgotten  to  rej)lace,  strayed  in  many  turns  over  her  figure. 

‘  I'he  st'eretary  succinctly  re|K)rted  to  his  master  every  circumstance 
which  might  explain  the  disap)Kuntment  of  the  plot ;  and  thence  draw¬ 
ing  his  inferences,  atfirmed  bis  iK'lief  that  the  young  monarch,  by  the 
advice  of  tlie  disguised  Tsidonian,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian 
king,  liad  outwitted  the  conspirators,  was  actually  posst'ssing  himself 
of  effective  power,  and  might  be  exjK*eted  immediately  to  turn  the 
sword  of  royal  vengeance  upon  his  enemies. 

‘  Scytha  admitted  the  probability  of  these  alarming  conelusions. 
Tht‘  txv<»,  as  sharers  in  the  same  fate,  and  j)Ut  upon  a  level  l>y  the 
sense  of  common  guilt  and  common  danger,  discussed,  in  long  and 
eager  debate,  the  measures  which  might  yet  avert  the  ex!)ecteil  de¬ 
struction.  |Tlie  conversiition  was  protracted  through  much  of  the  night, 
and  had  nearly  reached  its  conclusion,  when  the  secretary  suddenly — 
yet  in  an  under  tone,  exclaimed — 

‘  “  iNIy  lord  !  we  must  l>v  no  means  forget  this  slet'ping  girl. — She 
has  seen,  if  not  underst<H)iI,  t(»o  much  of  what  passtnl  In'tween  us  at 
the  unlucky  commencement  of  our  conference  ;  and  if  we  permit  her 
to  rejoin  the  women,  her  tattle  will  breed  tattle.  Suspicions  will  be 
awakened,  and  may  spread,  we  know  not  how  far ;  and  the  scheme  wc 
luive  just  digested  may  be  defeated.  She  sleeps  now,  and  ere  she 
wakes,  wc  must  use  the  necessary  precaution.'* 

*  “  True,"  replied  Scytha,  in  a  similar  whisper,  yet  the  poor  girl 
has  known  not  a  word  of  our  conversation — she  is  from  the  remotest 
west.  She  will  sup])osc  that  a  sudden  displeasure  on  my  j>art — soon 
spent — (»ccusioiied  our  scufile. — She  may  scarcely  think  of  relating 
wliat  she  witnessed.*' — 

‘  “  INIy  lord,  this  is  not  the  time  for  trusting  to  probabilities;  vve 
must  insure  our  safety,  and  that  can  l>e  done  only  in  one  way.  A 
girl’s  ttnigue  may  overthrow  an  empire  ;  much  more  loosen  two  heads 
that  already  hidd  but  slightly  to  their  slnmldcrs. — Why  be  so  scrupu¬ 
lous?  How'  often  have  you,  on  the  field,  thrown  ten  thousand  men, 
w  ithout  remorse,  upon  the  i)ikes  of  an  enemy. — The  girl's  sleep  is 
])rofoiind  hold  vou  one  end  of  her  girdle. — 1  will  use  my  strength 
witli  the  ^^ther. — The  l>o<ly  will  be  safe  under  the  stuff  till  I  find  ojv- 
jMirtunity  to  remoye  it." 

‘  'I'he  secretary  raised  tlie  silken  zone  with  a  cautious  hand.-* 
“  ’Twere  ]>ity,"  w'hisjMiretl  he,  **  to  have  an  outcry." 

‘  lie  was  softly  inserting  the  tasseled  extremity  under  the  snowy 
neck  of  the  iK^tiuteous  girl,  when  lH)th  w'erc  startled  by  a  hea^^'  and 
martial  tread  without,  lloth  let  fall  their  hold  of  the  girdle. — In  the 
next  moment,  twelve  tall  Indian  guards,  whose  black  faces  and  hands 
and  flowing  hair  showed  a  frightful  contnist  with  their  white  tunics, 
entered  the  pavilion.  Their  captain,  w'itliout  s^K^aking,  exhibited  to 
each  of  his  victims  the  royal  order  for  demanding  the  heads  of  the 
traitors — Scytha  and  his  secretary. — The  fatal  leaf  w’as  boon  perused, 
and  the  ufiicer  gave  the  nod  to  liii  men  to  do  their  part. 
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*  “  Rcttcr  now/*  Kaid  the  hoary  Chief  with  |M*rffct  tranquillity— 
“  IWtter  now  than  a  few  moments  later. — It  would  have  chafed  me  in 
dyin^  to  think  that  the  last  aet  of  the  splendid  Scytha  should  have 
Ihimi  that  of  a  hangman. — Swordsmen,  I  prav  you  make  the  least 
nois4*  possil)le,  and  you  will  save  that  ]H)or  eliild,  who  still  sliH.*p8 
soundly,  the  fright  of  beholding  the  gush  of  hhaKl.”  * 

Vol.  II.pp.  203— 212. 


\Vc  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  following  pas.sages,  |i 
nllhoiigli  they  arc  of  a  far  less  entertaining  cast.  'I'lie  first  is  M 
part  of  I'sidoifs  advice  to  a  youthful  monarch,  leave  our 

readers  to  make  the  natural,  yet,  probably,  uudesigned  applica-  ^ 
lion  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  ft 

‘  “  You  have  si'en/’  said  the  Chief,  “  with  what  facility  happy  ro- 
Volutions  may  W*  etfectcil. — Of  the  two  qualities  most  needed  on  such 
«H*CJisioiis  —  1  mean  wisdom  and  courage,  I  would  not  (you  will  readily 
Udieve  me)  disparage  the  h)rmer ;  and  yet  must  confess  iny  conviction 
that,  n«»t  merely  in  arduous  moments  like  the  <*ne  we  have  just  passed 
thn»ngh,  hut  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  it  might  with  less  <la- 
mage  he  spared  from  a  royal  mind  than  the  latter.  l*ower  is  the  very 
♦‘hineiit  of  kingly  existence,  and  courage  is  the  s|M»ntainM»us  expressh>n 
of  conscious  power.  In  affairs  of  state,  all  things  are  possible  to  the 
iiitn  pid  ;  nothing  to  the  timid  ; — nothing,  though  he  were  to  possess  i 
the  accumulated  intelligence  of  ten,  or  of  a  hundred  sages. 

'  Think,  I  pray  you,  how  ethereal  an?  those  cords  which  connect 
the  armed  millituis  around  you  individtially  with  your  controlling 
hand  ! — Hcsolved  into  its  elements,  your  power  is  only — ^just  what  it  >§ 

is  tluaiglil  to  he.  Kingly  power  is  an  incorporeal  abstraction,  symbol*  I 

i/.ed  in  the  person  tin'  monarch,  heard  i;i  his  words,  and  b'lt  in  the 
energy  of  bis  dejM>rtinent.  Intrepidity  —  tin*  visible  ex|)ression  of  a!)-  f 

slnict  force,  must  then  1h'  deemed  t)ic  first  of  royal  qualities. —  He  | 

wise,  and  gotnl,  and  gracious,  and  assiduous,  and  self-denying. — You  J 

owe  these  virtues  to  your  people. — Rut  first  and  chictly,  Im'  courageous. 

*  “  You  will  readily  understand  that  1  sjieak  not  of  the  ciuirage  <if  t 
the  field  ; — a  vulgar  quality,  pi»ss4*ssed  by  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  five  of 

the  wlnde  mass  of  mankind  ;  and  which  is  lictter  termed  valour.  I  k 

H|H'ak  of  that  fearlessness,  far  more  rare,  which  liclongs  to  the  soul,  ^ 

iu»t  to  the  nerve,  and  is  tried  much  more  in  the  closet  of  counsel,  than  ^ 

in  the  front  of  armies.  | 

*  A  king  is  either  the  most  abject  of  slaves,  or  absolutely  free. 

If  the  former,  he  Invomes,  whatever  are  his  intentions,  a  mere  imstru-  ^ 

ment  <»f  evil  to  his  ptnqile — always  the  to<d  of  this  knave  or  of  that.  .  ft 
Rut  if  he  |H»sst'SM's  jH'rsonal  energy  and  boldne.ss  enough  to  be  master  | 

of  his  cours4',  then,  an  ordinary  measure  of  wisdom  and  virtue  will  L 

HMider  him  the  fountain  of  blessings  and  the  idol  of  the  multitude.  i 

To  gi>vern  a  nation  well — to  render  a  jH'ojile  happy,  is  not  so  hard  a 
thing  as  it  may  seem.  The  difficulty  is  to  fimi,  among  the  few  tt'/io  S 
intend  frcll,  one  wlu»se  arm  has  force  enough  to  hold  the  helm  of  af-  ^ 
fuirii.  g 

'  **  As  a  lover  of  justice,  many  reforms  will  seem  to  you  lu'ccssary,  S 

in  rc-cstublidhing  the  affairs  of  an  empire  which  so  long  has  suffered  S 
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nil  the  mischiefs  of  reckh»8s  (les)>otism :  and  moreover,  the  mere  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  military  and  app^‘ssive,  t(»  a  pacific  system  of  jj^vern- 
nient,  will  bring  with  it  extensive  ehangt*a,  Imth  of  persiins  and  usages. 
In  effecting  these  desirable  movements— dare  much,— dure  whatever 
your  t)wn  go<Hi  sense  suggests,  whatever  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
will  approve.  Doubt  not  of  success success  is  fond  of  a  confident 
suitor.  In  their  admiration  of  your  promptitude  anti  laddncss,  men 
will  forget  to  murmur,  or,  at  Itnist,  fear  to  oppose  you.* 

Vol  ll.  pp.  214—217. 


Mr.  Coleridge  would  applaud  the  auti-utilitariaii  philosophy 
professed  in  the  *  City  of  Learning/  and  explained  by  one  of 
its  sages,  as  follows. 


*  “  —  Find  u  country  in  which  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences 
take  the  lead,  explicitly  lKH*ause  deemed  the  most  useful^  and  you  find  a 
c«>minuiiity  wherein  wealth,  more  than  either  wisdom  or  virtue,  is  held 
in  honour ; — a  community  in  which  both  are  a  jest,  unless  attired  in 
silks. 

‘  “  ISIen  of  intelligence  are  marvellously  blind  to  their  interests  as 
a  ImhIv,  when  they  tacitly  favour  this  subserviency  of  philosophy  to  the 
hard-handed  arts  of  life.  Yes,  and  forgetful  also  of  the  influence  they 
might  exert  in  behalf  of  the  ma.ss  of  the  jH'ople.  To  fulfil  their  func¬ 
tion  ns  an  organ  in  the  iKnly  i>olitic,  men  of  learning  must  hold  an  ab¬ 
solute  independence.  Hut  they  have  virtually  recognized  their  own 
sulM>rdinuti(m,  when  they  allow  it  to  lie  suppose<l,  that  vulgar  utility  is 
the  end  of  science. — What  is  this  utili^,  when  emlMnlied,  but  a  s<»mc- 
what  which  money  may  purchase?  Utility,  rendered  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  facts,  means  a  splendid  crimson  cloak — a  richly  embroidered 
tunic— a  painted  vase— a  carve<l  table — an  inlaid  couch — a  fretted 
r(M)f-- a  flying  chariot.  Thus  philosophy  is  confessed  as  a  menial  in 
the  train  of  opulence  ! 

'  **  In  every  civilized  community  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  other,  the  ever-swelling  and  combined  forces 
of  government,  and  winilth,  and  hereditary  rank,  wrestling  against  each 
other ;  and  the  latter  pressing  with  the  constancy  and  insidiousness  of 
jdiysical  agents,  upon  the  rights  of  nature  in  the  multitude ; — taxing 
and  taxing,  and  taxing  yet  again,  not  the  mere  comforts,  but  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  many ;  and  driving  human  life  nearer  and  nearer 
ujHui  the  very  verge  of  naked  existence.  What  |K)wer  then  shall  me¬ 
diate  between  the  few  who  ore  the  possessors  of  this  crushing  force, 
and  the  many  who  are  its  victims  ? — Say,  if  you  will,  a  principle  of 
lieneficent  self-denial '  in  the  hearts  of  the  opulent  and  tne  noble. — 
Alas!  the  beneficent  few  learn  to  whisper — ‘If  we  decline  to  withdraw 
his  cloak  from  the  poor  man's  shoulders,  another  will  rend  it  thence 
with  less  tenderness.*  Will  you  defend  the  poor  against  the  rich  by 
)K)litical  constitutions  ? — That  very  spirit  of  liberty  which  belongs  to 
such  systems,  breeds  an  atrocious  anci  selfish  pride,  and  indurates  the 
heart.  The  security  of  life  and  prowrty,  which  are  the  boast  of  popu¬ 
lar  governments,  only  favours  and  ac^erates  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  nerves  the  arm  of  oppression  by  the  corroboration  of  law. 

VOL.  VI. —  N.S.  E 
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Political  fn*odom,  while  it  sanctimoniously  protects  the  p»or  mnn’s 
life,  laii^rhs  at  his  stnr%'uti<m. 

•  “  J)o  we  not  then,  even  ft»r  the  pe<»])le’s  sake,  nml  a  third  pernor  — 
a  |>ower  in  its  very  element  separate  from  wt‘nlth,  and  yet  lifted  alnwe 
the  rude  inriuence  <»f  jiopular  caprice  ? — Htit  a  philosophy  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  instructress  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  which 
therefore  receives  its  sti{K‘nd  from  wealth,  and  cringes  to  it,  can  never 
so  mediate. 

‘  **  1  am,  you  jM*rceive,  myself  pleading  for  a  philosophy  not  suh- 
M*rvient  to  utility,  on  the  ground  of  utility; — hut  it  is  a  utility  of  a 
higher  sort ;  aud  I  athrm  that  the  ixHiple  net*d  an  intervening  inrfuence 
which,  hy  its  ahsidute  inde|>endenct‘,  shall  intimidate  the  brutal  ca- 
prici^s  of  des]s»tism,  and  aluish  the  seltishness  of  opulence.  A  high 
and  inde|K*ndent  phihwiophy  reservt‘8  an  honour  for  mind,  which  nei¬ 
ther  nink  nor  money  nin  snatch  from  its  rightful  claimants ;  and  as 
nature  scatters  the  rare  endowments  of  intelligence  equally  u|>on  cot¬ 
tages  and  paUcYS,  the  lasir  have  a  field  o|M'n  to  them,  when  hnirning 
has  a  priHMiict  on  whicli  to  contend  with  the  rich,  where  gold  can  pur¬ 
chase  no  advantage.’”  Vol.  II.  pp.  — 24(). 

If  such  floctrines  were  ludd  centuries  ago,  we  have  not  grown 
nuich  wiser  than  onr  forefathers. — 'I'he  first  three  chapters  of 
the  third  volume,  which  are  occupied  with  a  long  digression 
consisting  of  a  jihilosophical  discourse  on  the  varieties  of  na¬ 
tional  character,  strike  us  as,  perhaps,  the  most  profound  and 
eloquent  section  of  the  whole  work.  We  can  make  room  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  masterly  sketch. 

*  “  'fhe  first  compartment  in  mv  classification  of  the  located  or  civilized 
families  t»f  man,  is  filltMi  (should  I  not  say  crowded?)  hy  the  people  of 
Idiina. — The  Chines*'  pe<iple  is  the  Scythian  with  all  its  fecundity, 
and  all  its  sensuality,  and  almost  all  its  ferocity,  vanquished — by  the 
ploughshare, — and,  lieing  so  sulKiued  to  the  habitudes  of  agriculture, 
nrought  to  submit  to  patriarchal  de8jH>ti8m.  I  predict  that  a  cycle  of 
agrs^  -or  twi»  such  jH*rio*ls,  wall  find  this  land  of  passivity  (wherein  all 
indiviflunlity  is  merged  in  the  mass)  what  now’  it  is.  'I^he  patriarchal 
principle,  which  H*'ems  adnpt('<l  only  to  the  narrow'  circle  wherein  it 
originated,  here  spn'ads  itself,  w'ithout  attenuation  of  its  force,  over  a 
largt'  lairtion  of  the  huhitahle  earth.  Millions  are  rule<l  ns  a  family, 
bwnise  the  multitude  in  China  is  a  mass,  not  an  aggregate  of  persons: 
the  million  has  not  so  many  characters  and  w’ills,  hut  one  character 
and  will,  divided  in  infinite  fractions  among  the  million.  In  China, 
the  nation  thinks,  and  feels,  and  acts ;  is  wise  (in  its  manner)  and 
energetic ;  hut  the  men  singly  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor  are  wise, 
nor  energetic. 

‘  “  The  patriarch  and  monarch  of  the  innumenihlo  family  niles  his 
people,  not  as  a  father  hia  iinmi'diate  sons,  whose  submission  he  must 
secure  by  methods  of  rt'ason,  hut  rather  as  a  grandsirc  the  children  and 
infants  of  a  thin!  and  fourth  generation.  An  iinhecility,  confessed 
and  eonspinious  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  puling  affected  sim¬ 
plicity  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  are  the  principles  of  the  social 
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KVKtein.  And  if  man  ahould  aspire  to  nothing  lieyond  immobility,  if 
he  ought  not  to  desire  pntgression,  the  system  is  a  good  one.  An  in* 
dividmd  i>f  this  nice  cannot  cogitate  without  virtually  conctdving  re- 
Udlion ;  and  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  lie  treated  as  a  machinator  of 
treaMUi  simply  braiuse  he  thinks.  Knows  he  not  that  the  national 
hniin  has  consideriHl  and  determined  (ages  ago)  ever)*  profitable  ques* 
tioii  that  can  lie  proposed  to  reason  ? 

‘  **  Man  must  every  where  have  a  religion  ;  and  therefore  in  China. 
Vet,  if  an  exception  might  at  all  l)e  admitteil,  the  patriarchal  system 
would  claim  it.  Nature  having  denietl  imagination  to  the  race,  and 
the  ])atriarchal  system  having  declared  the  intellectual  imbecility  of 
the  )>et>ple  to  lie  the  law  of  the  land,  religious  Indief  must  in  all  con* 
sistency  l>e  absurd,  and  every  religious  usage  frivolous.  Though  the 
('hinese  are  not  a  nation  of  Atheists,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  will 
1k«  a  thing  us  8U]»erHcial  and  as  unimportant  as  the  gildings  of  their 
furniture  and  potteries :  a  thing  of  which  no  man  would  be  destitute  ; 
hut  of  which  no  man  thinks— so  long  as  it  is  seen  to  glitter  where  it 
is  hsiked  for.  The  Chinese  may  make  considcnible  ]>roHciency  in  that 
sort  (»f  shallow,  rip]>ling  morality,  that  runs  in  sptirkling  maxims  over 
the  channel  of  domestic  life ;  but  let  them  once  admit  the  high  truths 
of  a  true  theology,  and  the  artificial  structure  of  their  social  combina* 
tion  must  dissolve. 

*  **  You  will  find  in  Egypt,  far  more  than  in  China,  (for  the  race  baa 
more  mind,)  whatever  can  illustrate  human  nature,  or  make  a  ])eople 
great except  those  excellencies  that  arc  the  developments  of  per* 
sonal  character: — fur  example;  you  will  find  in  high  |)erfection,  the 
mathematical  and  mechanic  arts  ;  but  no  splendid  theories  of  the  uni* 
verse  ; — no  sublime  errors  of  philosophy.  You  will  find  the  wisdom 
of  legislation  and  of  domestic  economy ;  but  no  patriotism,  no  heroism, 
no  refined  sentiment.  You  will  see  architecture,  sculpture,  ])ainting, 
music ;  but  no  poetry,  no  eloquence,  no  grace,  no  variety  of  styles. 
Y<»u  wnll  be  encountered  at  every  turn  by  the  observances  of  super* 
stition  ;  but  you  will  look  in  vain  for  piety  or  private  virtue. 

*  “  It  needs  not  Im?  formally  affirmetl  that  so  much  of  intellectual 
movement,  operating  upon  so  l)eneficent  a  soil,  and  placed  so  happily 
for  maintaining  intercourse  with  all  the  world, — on  the  very  neck  of 
three  continents,— -on  the  margin  of  all  seas, — must,  if  it  be  submitted 
to  a  desiHitism  at  all,  submit  to  one  far  more  substantial  than  the  pa* 
triarchal.  The  master  of  Kg v lit,  to  rule  in  ftict,  must  be  sole  and 
absolute  lord  of  whatever  Egypt  contains — fruits — lands — lives. 
Think  not  that  a  middle  course  could  lie  taken.  Admit  but  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  expansion  of  individual  will  and  interests,  and 
such  anomalous  forces  must  rack  the  state  to  its  ruin. 

‘  “  A  ]>eople  so  fraught  with  life,  though  by  nature  servile,  could 
never  have  been  compacted  within  the  movements  <if  a  mechanical 
system,  unless  first,  in  some  manner,  debaseil.  And  observe,  that  the 
more  of  intrinsic  force,  and  energy,  and  opportunity  there  exists,  so 
much  the  more  of  degradation  must  be  employed.  Even  had  you 
heard  nothing  of  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  you  would  have  anti* 
cipated  that  they  must  in  the  last  degree  absurd,  frivolous,  and  re- 
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Yolting,  when  told  that  the  |)eoplo  are  energetic,  culturcil,  andopulent^ 
and  are  yet  destitute  even  of  a  inudicuin  of  political  lilK.*rty- 

*  **  The  human  mind,  as  you  know,  dws  not  reach  absurdities  but  by 
steps ;  any  more  than  it  attains  at  a  liound  sublime  truths.  The  steps 
that  have  led  the  (ie«»ple  of  the  Nile  to  the  conspicuous  post  of  shame 
which  they  occupy  in  matters  of  religion,  have  InMin  natural  and  easy. 
Such  a  |)eople,  moulded  for  such  a  purpose,  must  not  have  given  to 
them  an  abstracted  religion  ;  must  not  be  left  to  the  vague  sublimities 
of  a  worship  |>aid  to  the  jwwers  of  nature,  either  philtMwphically  or 
poc’tically  iHTsonitied  ;  must  not  render  homage  to  aerial  or  heroic 
divinities.  Ik'iul  them  rather  to  the  adtmition  of  brute  life ;  and 
choose  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  being  the  vilest  instances. 

***  The  nations  that  stmip  to  the  dust  around  the  gorgeous  and  golden 
Nineveh,  are  indeed  enslaved ;  but  they  are  held  in  servitude  by  a  pal¬ 
pable  and  visible  force— 'that  of  the  sword  ;  and  a  humiliation  thus 
compelled  by  ostensible  means,  indicts  much  k*s8  damage  u])ou  those 
who  endure  it,  than  is  produced  by  even  the  mildest  forms  of  ghostly 
domination.  A  vanquished  ]H*ople,  while  trembling  l>eneuth  the  scy- 
mitar  that  may  reach  their  life,  and  while  kissing  the  dust  at  the  fet*t 
of  a  conqueror,  measures  and  weighs  the  power  that  holds  it  down — 
estimates  the  chaninm  that  might  favour  resistance,  and  in  fondly  over¬ 
rating  its  means  of  revolt,  cherishes  emotions  wliich  keep  alive  l)ie  man 
wnthin.  Not  so  those  whose  very  souls  are  grasjKMl  in  the  clench  of  a 
superstitious  doctrine :  these  are  slaves  in  heart ;  servile  to  the  innu»st 
recesses  of  the  spirit.  The  other  are  but  captives. 

‘  “  8o  long,  inortHiver,  as  a  military  despotism  continues  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive  and  expansive,  it  affords  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  bolder 
principles  of  human  nature,  both  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors,  and  of 
the  coiKjuered  ;  for  the  latter,  after  a  season  of  humiliation,  take  their 
place  within  the  imperial  Inuly,  and  run  their  course  of  valour.  If 
you  will  admit  the  smning  sidecism,  a  military  ]K)wer  lieconu's  not 
absolutely  mischievous  until  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  such  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when,  having  filled  its  circle  of  conquest,  it  thinks  only 
of  re|H>He,  and  substitutes  the  gorgeous  shows  of  war  for  its  hard  ser¬ 
vices  and  iierils: — it  enslaves  mankind  when  its  force  is  more  exhibited 
than  employed,  llelieve  the  paradox,  that  a  worse  injury  has  com¬ 
monly  lK*en  inflicted  upon  the  nations,  by  the  glitter  of  the  sword, 
than  by  its  edge.*’ 

‘  “  1  he  very  same  system  of  celestial  zoology’  which  leads  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  to  worship  cows,  cats,  reptiles,  takes  at  Nineveh  a  more  magnific 
form,  suited  to  the  high  sentiments  of  a  military  |>eople.  You  could 
never  iiersuade  warriors  to  do  homage  to  snakes  or  monkeys.  The 
starry  bcjists  are  then*fi>rc  left  in  the  sky,  where  they  are  adored  as 
surroundiMl  by  the  vagueness  of  lofty  conceptions,  and  vciliMl  by  mys¬ 
teries.  Certain  of  the  nations  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  vanquished, 
not  yet  degraded,  solace  their  pride  by  adhering  sternly  to  high  ab¬ 
stract  d«»gmas,  in  maintaining  which  they  possess  a  ground  whence 
they  may  liH»k  with  scorn  u|kui  their  oppressors.  I  predict  that  when 
the  |K»wer  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh  sliuil  have  Ix'come  more  |)olitical 
than  military, and,  inconsequence  of  that  transmutation,  shall  have  more 
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rnBluvcil  the  trilmtary  imtiuns,  these  will  fuivet  their  lofty  principles^ 
uiiil  merge  their  faith  in  vulgar  idolatries.*  Vul.  III.  pp.  ll— 27* 

About  half  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  with  the  narrative 
of  Tsidoif s  heroic  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  large  colony  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  bondage  and  degradation  of  a  sanguinary 
fanaticism,  resembling,  in  its  general  character,  that  of  the 
Hussunee  or  BAttenee  of  Persia,  and  the  Ismaily  of  Syria,  or, 
we  might  add,  that  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  Romish  com¬ 
munion.  This  is  not  the  most  pleasing,  though,  we  suspect, 
the  most  laboured  part  of  the  work.  The  apparent  improha- 
hility  (more  apparent  than  real)  and  wild  extravagance  of  the 
fiction,  although  nature  and  history  have  sup]died  all  the 
elements,  will  probably  be  regarded  us  indicating  defective  skill 
in  the  writer :  let  it  be  read,  however,  as  parable,  rather  than  as 
romance,  and  it  will  he  found  to  possess  a  high  moral  interest. 
Chapter  xviii.  introduces  a  new  series  of  incidents,  in  which 
the  chief  actor  is  a  half-frenzied  female  visionary,  and  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  which  is  the  assassination  of  the  aged  Tsidon  by  her 
hand,  ns  an  *  act  of  faith.*  With  this,  the  tale  concludes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  philosophical  romance,  ns 
it  may  be  most  aptly  designated.  Criticism  might  detect  a  few 
obvious  and  insignificant  blemishes  or  deficiencies.  The  title 
hears  a  slender  relation  to  the  story,  for,  of  the  temple  of  Melc- 
kartha,  we  hear  no  more :  it  is  merely  introduced  ns  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  the  supposed  archives.  The  reader  ex|>ects  to  be 
brought  hack  to  Tyre;  hut,  unless  a  continuation  is  in  reserve, 
>ve  must  suppose  that  the  learned  Grecian  was  interrupted  in 
his  labours,  and  that  we  have  only  the  fragment  of  his  history. 
The  length  of  the  speeches  or  disquisitions,  and  the  occasional 
suspension  of  the  action  by  digressions,  we  have  already  ad¬ 
verted  to,  as  avowed  deviations  from  the  received  laws  of  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative,  required  by  the  Author’s  higher  purpose.  With 
more  reason,  perhaps,  the  wiltl  and  gorgeous  extravagance  of 
some  of  the  Author’s  conceptions  might  afford  occasion  for 
cynical  stricture  or  ridicule  :  for  instance,  the  scarcely  intelli¬ 
gible  adventures  of  Togarmath,  and  the  fanciful  demonology 
which  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  sort  of  poetical  machinery, 
and  at  other  times  introduced  as  hearing  a  close  relation  to  real 
ethereal  existence ;  the  boundary  line  between  the  regions  of 
superstition  and  faith  not  being  always  so  distinctly  marked  as 
is  desirable.  But,  whatever  faults  may  be  detected  either  in 
the  general  plan  or  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  the  extracts 
we  have  given  will  sufficiently  evince  that  it  is  the  production 
of  no  ordinary  intellect.  The  varied  and  extensive  historical 
information  which  it  both  indicates  and  conveys,  the  accurate 
physiological  knowledge  displayed  in  the  ol>servation8  on  na¬ 
tional  character  and  in  the  moral  |)ortraits,  the  acute  political 
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reflections  occnsionally  introduced,  nnd  the  profoundly  metaphy¬ 
sical  character  of  some  of  the  Atithor’s  observations, — all  blended 
uith  no  ordinary  talents  for  picturesque  description,  often  re¬ 
minding  us  of  MaitiiTs  imaginative  creations,  and  a  style,  always 
nervous  and  frecjiienlly  elo(|uent, — cannot  fail  to  procure  for  the 
Temple  of  Melekartha  not  merely  a  fugitive  popularity,  but  a 
|>crmancnt  place  in  Knglish  literature,  us  one  of  the  few  works 
of  iiction  winch  the  scholar  must  admire,  and  the  philosopher 
and  Christian  moralist  may  safely  recommend. 


Art.  III.  1.  /iV/igioa  in  Greece:  containing  an  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Itovival  of  Scriptural  Kin>\vh*<lge  ami  general  Kducatiem 
during  the  last  few  Years,  through  the  Means  of  Missionary  Kx- 
ertion :  w  ith  Facts  and  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  Manners  and 
Customs.  Ulinu.  pp.  3i)2.  Price  3.r.  Dublin,  1331. 


t2.  The  Present  Condition  and  Prosj)ects  of  the  Greek,  or  Oriental 
Church:  with  some  Letters  written  from  the  (\)nvent  <>f  the  Stro- 
phadt‘s.  By  the  Hev.  (h^irge  \Vaddingt<»n,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  Author  of  a  “  V’^isit  to  Greece",  &c.  &c.  sin.  8vt>. 
pp.  ‘2B7-  London,  lH*2lh 

IK  first  of  these  publications  has  been  hastily  compiled; 
*  in  order  to  meet,  at  the  present  crisis,  a  general  demand 
‘  for  information  on  the  subject  of  religious  exertion  in  Greece*; 
and  the  volume  is  published  ‘  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Mis- 
*  .sion  *.  Happy  shall  we  be  to  promote  in  any  measure  the 
lCditor*s  benevolent  design ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  the 
volume  us  containing,  within  a  small  compass  and  a  very  cheap 
form,  a  great  variety  of  interesting  Missionary  detail,  which  will 
render  it  a  very  suitable  book  for  vestry  libraries  and  small 
reading  societies.  Mr.  Waddington’s  volume  is  a  work  of 
higher  pretensioiis,  which  we  arc  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to 
notice.  Its  Author  was  already  advantageously  kiiowm  by  his 
'Travels  in  Kthiopia,  and  his  Visit  to  Greece,  to  which  latter 
work  the  present  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sup¬ 
plement.  For  any  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Greece, 
w'c  sliould  in  vain  consult  the  pages  of  most  of  our  travellers. 

The  political  interest  whicli  Modern  Greece  at  one  time 
awakened, — an  interest  never  commensurate,  however,  with  the 
intrinsic  claims  of  an  injured  and  suifering  people  to  our  na¬ 
tional  sympathy, — now*  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  subsided. 
The  crown  of  Greece  has  been  put  up  to  auction,  and  bought 
in  for  want  of  bond  Jide  bidders ;  and  Capo  d*lstrias  is  still  a 
sovereign  tnalgre  soi.  If  bis  life  could  be  insured  for  twenty 
years,  we  should  rejoice  in  this  state  of  things;  as  it  is  now, 
we  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  no  other  individual  could 
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easily  Ik*  found,  who  should  bring  to  the  discharge  of  Ida  func* 
tions,  wluMhcr  as  sovereign  or  minister,  half  the  administrative 
capacity,  knowledge  of  Greek  affairs,  and  tried  patriotism  which 
distinguish  that  noble  Hellenist.  Mr.  Waddington  bears  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  enlightened  character  in  the  following  terms. 

<  Cupodistrias  knew  better  than  any  man  the  real  necessities  of  his 
ctaintry,  and  he  l)oldly  proclaimed  the  only  effectual  method  to  relieve 
them.  He  w'os  not  so  mad  as  to  imagine  that  mere  emanci]Mtion  from 
]>olitical  KtTvitude  would  create  national  virtue,  or  insure  national  hap* 
])iness.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  moral  wants  of  his  country:  be¬ 
cause  the  end  of  his  anxiety  was  not  her  immediate  brilliancy,  but  her 
])orpetual  and  substantial  pmsperity  ;  and  he  saw  that  the  cure  for  her 
moral  disorders  was  no  where  to  be  found  except  in  her  religion. 

‘  These  arc  principles ',  adds  Mr.  W.,  *  which  the  wisest  statesmen 
have  ever  been  the  slowest  to  question,  because  they  are  taught  by  the 
universal  history  of  nations ;  and  never  did  nation  more  urgently  de¬ 
mand  their  diligent  and  judicious  application,  than  Greece  demands  it 
mm'.  She  stands  on  the  very  shores  of  infidelity.  The  tumult  of  re¬ 
volution  ;  the  influx  of  licentious  opinions,  vaguely  delivered  and  im- 
jHTfoetly  understood ;  the  growing  connexion  with  the  French ;  the 
lively  genius  and  restless  impatience  of  the  people ;  the  low  intellec¬ 
tual  condition  of  the  great  projwrtion  of  the  clergy  ;  form  a  c(»mbina- 
tiou  of  dangerous  circumstances  which  cannot  othcr^vise  be  resisted, 
than  by  the  infusion  of  new  energy  into  the  system  of  the  church,  by 
the  careful  education  of  its  ministers,  and  the  removal  of  its  most  ob¬ 
vious  abuses.  These  cares  demand  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.*  pp.  141,  2. 

Agreeing  w’ith  Mr.  Waddington  to  a  certain  extent,  we  feel 
ourselves  nevertheless  compelled  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
views  of  a  Writer  who  stands  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the 
sinister  policy  indistinctly  hinted  at  in  what  follow  s : — 

*  Hereafter,  when  these  instant  perils  shall  have  passed  away  ;  when 
a  purer  system  of  religion  shall  have  established  juster  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  w'lien  a  pious  and  enlightened  prieatluKNi  shall  have  been  raised 
up  as  a  Imrrier  against  the  evils  wrhich  attend  universal  education,  (as 
some  evil  w'ill  generally  attend  every  important  blessing,)  1  should  no 
longer  hesitate  to  throw  oiKm  the  gates  of  knowledge ;  nor  would  1 
distribute  her  treasures  w'ith  a  sparing  or  a  fearful  hand.*  p.  142. 

Till  then — what  is  it  that  our  Author  means  to  recommend  ? 
That  the  gates  of  knowledge  should  be  .shut  or  JealouKly 
guarded  ?  That  the  progress  of  education  should  be  sus« 
|H*nded, — the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  exertions  of  foreign  Mis.sionuries  be  interdicted, 
and  the  press  submitted  to  ecclesiastical  license?  lie  does  not 
say  all  this,  but  he  leaves  it  to  lie  inferred,  since  he  deprecates 
the  ‘  random  introduction  of  knowledge’  and  *  the  unrestrained 
‘  exercise  of  the  faculties’,  as  leading  only  to  general  scepti- 
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riMin;  »aiul  he  thinks  tiuil  ‘  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 

*  priesthtKKl  shoiilil  piocedc  any  general  attempt  to  enlighten 

*  the  mass  of  the  |H*ople.’  How  admirably  consonant  is  this 
|K)liey  with  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  I'oinuler  of  Christianity 
and  liis  Apostles!  I  low  scrupulously  did  ihef/  ahstain  from  en¬ 
lightening  the  common  people,  lest  they  should  lose  their  re- 
s|H*cl  for  their  religious  teachers!  What  a  pity  that  Luther, 
and  /wingle,  and  Wicklille,  did  not  perceive  how  desirable  it 
is,  that  ‘  refoi  in  should  ’  always  *  he  commenced  and  conducted 
‘  hy  the  priesthootl  *,  lest  the  vulgar  should  discover  too  soon 
‘  the  gross  corruptions  of  their  religion  *,  and  the  fraud  that 
had  heeii  {practised  upon  them  I  If  Capo  d*Istrias  has  really 
inihihed  notions  of  this  nature,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that,  while 
he  may  well  know  the  moral  necessities  of  his  country,  he  docs 
not  yet  understand  the  most  direct  means  of  remedying  them*; 
and  that  Ml.  W  addington’s  hook  would  render  him  little  as¬ 
sistance.  ‘  '1\)  regenerate  the  people  through  the  clergy,  and 

*  the  clergy  through  the  (lovernmcnt,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  is  the 

*  best  wisdom  of  Cireece*.  We  say,  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way  ;  and  that  is,  to  regenerate  the  clergy  and  the  people  to¬ 
gether,  hy  the  great  instrument  of  civilization,  as  well  as  moral 
regeneration,  the  word  of  Clod. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  combating  Mr.  Waddlng- 
toifs  mistaken  opinions,  that  we  t(M)k  up  his  volume,  but  with 
a  view  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  he  has  supplied  re¬ 
specting  the  present  condition  of  the  (Ireck  Church,  and  the 
|K*ople  nominally  subject  to  its  authority.  Now'  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Clrei'k  allUirs  has  been  dropped  by  our  politicians,  the 
moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  nation  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  better  chance  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
public.  As  a  field  for  Missionary  exertion,  (Ireece  and  the 
adjacent  territories  form,  if  not  the  most  inviting  and  encourag¬ 
ing,  the  most  interesting  region  of  the  world,  and  no  other  can 
have  stronger  or  more  urgent  claims  upon  our  sympathy.  It 
is  not  to  our  honour  as  British  Christians,  that  the  state  of  the 
countries  in  which  Paul  preached,  in  a  language  still  vernacular, 
though  in  a  corrupted  form,  should  apparently  excite  a  more 
lively  concern  in  the  western  hemisphere,  than  among  us,  their 
]H)littcal  neighbours. 

The  ICastern  or  (ireek  (diurch  comprises  three  distinct  com¬ 
munions  :  the  Constantinopolitan  Church,  consisting  of  all  the 


•  We  infer  U'ttor  things,  however,  respecting  the  enlightened  Pre¬ 
sident's  |)olicy,  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Korck  and  other  pious  la- 
bmirers  in  (Ireece.  ‘  We  are  not  mertdv  suffered  to  operate*,  says  Dr. 
K.  in  one  letter,  *  hut  the  (tovernment  begins  to  claim  our  assistance.' 
Church  Missionary  Society's  Report  for  1(128-9.  p.  79* 
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cliurches  which  acknowledge  the  snpiTmacy  of  the  (Kcunieni- 
cal  l\itriarch;  the  Kussian  (ireek  Cluircli,  the  head  of  wdiich 
is  the  hhnpeior,  and  which  is  governed  by  the  Holy  I^egislative 
Synod ;  and  the  Anti-Byzantine  Churches,  which  have  re¬ 
nounced  conununion  with  both  the  Orthodox  (ireek  and  tlic 
Koinan  Churches.  Besides  w  hich,  there  are  numhers  of  (ireeks 
and  other  h'astern  Christians  who,  ns  acknowledging  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  See  of  Borne,  are  distinguished  as  (ireek,  Ar¬ 
menian,  or  Syrian  Catholics.  It  is  to  the  first  great  division  of 
Oiiental  Christendom  that  Mr.  Waddington  refers,  umler  the 
name  of  the  (Hreek  Church,  and  the  actual  Head  of  which  is 
the  temporal  successor  of  Mohammed. 


‘  'i'he  CJriH'k  Church  is  governed  bv  four  Patriarchs ;  those  of  C<»n- 
^la!ltiIu»J»U^  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  last  three  are 
equal  and  independent,  but  they  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
other,  and  his  authority  in  so  far,  that  nothing  im|N>rtant  can  Im) 
nndertakim  in  the  regtdation  of  spiritual  atlairs  without  his  consent. 
Tiie  Patriarch  of  (Constantinople  is  elected,  hy  plurality  of  votes,  by 
the  metroj)olitan  and  iieighhouring  hishop.s,  and  presented  to  the 
Sidtan  for  iiLstitiition.  This  favour  is  seldom  refused  if  he  bring  with 
him  the  usual  presents,  w’hich  have  varied,  according  to  the  varieties 
of  wealth  or  avarice,  from  2(b(KK)  to  3(),0tK>  dollars.  But,  having 
conceded  this  formality  in  the  election,  the  Sultan  retains  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  j>ower  of  deposition,  banishment,  or  execution  ;  and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  add,  that  even  the  paltry  exaction  on  institution  is  motive  suf- 
fieieiit  for  the  frequent  exertion  of  that  jarn’er ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  the  Patriarch,  on  some  trifling  dispute,  has  Ixvn  obliged 
t<»  purchase  his  confirmation  in  office.  lie  j>osse8se8  the  privilege  (in 
name,  jH'rhaps,  rather  than  in  reality)  of  nominating  his  brother  patri¬ 
archs  ;  and,  after  their  suhsefjnent  election  hy  the  bishops  of  their  resnec- 
tive  patriarchates,  of  confirming  the  election ;  hut  the  l)on)l  of  the  Sultan 
is  still  necessary  to  give  authority  both  to  themselves  and  even  to 
every  bishop  whom  they  may  eventuallv  appoint  in  the  execution  of 
their  office.  The  election  of  the  other  Patriarchs,  as  they  are  further 
removed  from  the  centre  of  oppre.ssion,  is  less  restrained,  and  their 
deposition  less  frequent.  But  this  comparative  security  is  attended 
hy  little  power  or  consequence ;  and  two  at  least  of  the  three  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  iiumbiT  very  few  subjects  who  remain  faithful  to  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church.*  pp.  yy — 101. 

The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  has  two  rivals,  who  assume  the 
same  title  and  dignity,  the  one  as  the  head  of  the  Syrian  Jaco¬ 
bite  Church,  the  other  as  the  Maronite  patriarch  or  head  of 
the  Syrian  Catholics.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  re¬ 
sides  generally  at  Cairo,  has  also  his  Coptic  rival ;  and  the  few 
who  arc  still  biithful  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  villages  or  capital  of  Lower  Kgypt.  The  Pa¬ 
triarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  reside  chiefly  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  enjoy  very  slender  and  precarious  revenues. 
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'riiiis,  the  Byzantine  Cliurch  would  seem  to  be  very  nearly 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  'I'ui  key  in  I'.urope,  (i recce,  and  Bales- 
line.  Of  tlie  |)0[)ulation  included  within  its  pale,  it  is  not  easy 
to  form  a  correct  estimate.  'I'lie  (ireek  population  (properly  so 
called)  of  the  Morea,  the  islands,  Livadia,  l''pirus,  'rhessaly, 
and  Macedonia,  cannot  he  estimated  at  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half;  and  tlmse  resident  in  the  otlier  provinces  of  Kuro- 

i)ean  "I’urkey,  inelmlin;'  the  principalities  ol  Moldavia  and  Wal¬ 
achia,  in  Asiatic  'rurkey,  and  Kg}  pi,  would  piohahly  he  over¬ 
rated  at  the  same  numher.  'riiree  millions,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  would  he  a  full  allowance  for  the  subjects  of  the  (Kcu- 
menical  Patriarch,  the  rniversal  Bishop  of  the  ICastern  ^^’orld  ! 
Some  writers  have  ahMirdly  estimated  tlu*  memhers  of  the  Creek 
Church  at  thirty  millions,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the 
total  populatioiu>f  the  Turkish  empire.  If  we  include  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Kussia  in  the  calcidation  (of  whom,  out  of  millions 
and  a  half,  are  rated  as  Creeks,)  the  estimate  will 

he  as  much  below  the  truth. 

'I'he  Anti- Byzantine  or  Monophysite  Churches  consist  of,  1. 
The  Syrian  Jacobite  Cdufrch ;  The  C’t>ptic  C'hurch ;  o.  I'he 
Ahys>inian  ('hurch,  which,  as  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  may  he  considered  as  a 
branch  4)f  the  Coptic;  1.  The  Nestorian-Chaldean  Church,  the 
heail  of  whicli  is  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  residing  at  Mousul ; 
/>.  'I'he  Armenian  ('hurch ;  and  (>.  'I'he  Syro-lndian  Church, 
under  the  Metropolitan  of  Malabar,  wlio  acknowledges,  how’- 
ever,  the  supremacy  of  the  l^^triarch  of  Antioch. 

'I'he  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Cireck  ('hurch  find,  in  ^^r. 
Waddington,  a  very  liberal  and  indulgent  expositor.  'I'he 
doctrinal  ditl'erences  of  the  three  Churches,  the  Koman,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Anglican,  are,  he  assures  us,  not  numerous; 
and  *  those  especially  which  subsist  between  the  Greeks  ami 
‘  ourscUes,  are  not  of  a  nature  which  can  ever  disturb  our  reli- 


‘  gious  conconl.*  It  is  true,  the  Greeks  worship  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  atlore  their  paintings,  hold  transuhstantiation,  and 
pray  for  the  dead;  hut  these  are  points  which  our  Author 
deems  ‘  not  of  fundamental  importance,’  being  himself,  as  it 
should  seem,  on  some  of  these  points,  half  a  Greek  'Bhe 
following  declaration,  coming  from  a  Protestant  clergy-man, 
a  naMuher  of  an  h'nglish  University,  will  startle  some  of  our 
readers. 

*  In  truth,  to  pray  h»r  the  soids  of  our  departed  friends,  is  the  most 
natural  and  pardonahic  error  of  piety  ;  and  though  it  Ikj  dangerousand 
impropT  to  mculc:ite  as  a  church  doctrine  the  ertimey  of  such  prayers, 
it  w’ould  neither  Ik.*  right  to  discourage  their  private  and  individual 
tftfusiuii,  nor  easy  to  disprove  the  |>o8Siibility  of  their  acceptance.* 
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Mitlicr  Mr.  M'addington  must  secretly  believe  this  ‘  pardon¬ 
able  error’  to  be  no  error,  or  be  is  chargeable  with  holding 
the  innocence  and  utility  of  some  errors,  since  here  is  an  error 
which,  he  says,  it  would  be  wrong  to  discourage!  This  is  goo<l 
Koinish  theology,  but  we  should  not  have  expected  it  to  pass 
at  (’ainbridge. 

Our  Author  thinks  that,  in  the  matters  of  doctrine  referred 
to,  ‘the  (1  reeks  appear  to  be  placed  about  half  way  l>etween 
‘  the  Latins  and  ourselves.*  Hut  can  he  be  a  competent  judge 
of  moral  distances,  who  thus  miscalculates  the  dimensions  and 
importance  of  error?  This  vague  representation  can  only  mis¬ 
lead.  I  pon  some  points  of  (loctrine,  the  difference  In'twecn 
the  Latins  and  the  (Greeks  is  trivial:  both  are  alike  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  idolatrous  error.  I'pon  others,  happily,  the  Oreeks 
have  never  departed  so  widely  from  the  primitive  faith  and 
constitution  of  the  Church.  The  leading  articles  in  which  the 
I'astern  (’hurches  differ  from  the  Western  arc  : — 1.  As  to  the 
authority  of  the  General  Councils  subsecpient  to  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  8()!).  J?.  The  interpolated 

clause  (Filiof/neJ  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  3.  The  lawfulness  of 
adoring  the  images  of  saints,  paintings  only  being  used  as  me- 
tliums  of  devotion  in  the  Crreek  Cdmrches.  4.  The  number  of 
the  Sacraments;  the  (Jreeks  distinguishing  between  their  four 
Sacraments  and  the  three  lesser  mysteries.  5.  In  allowing  the 
elements  of  both  kinds  to  the  laity.  (>.  In  the  use  of  leavened 
bread  in  the  ICucharist.  7.  In  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Hurga- 
tory,  which  was  condemned  by  the  second  Council  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  8.  In  the  time  of  keeping  the  paschal  festival ;  a  rpies- 
tion  which  still  excites  bitter  contention  between  Greek  and 
I^atiii.  9.  In  the  mode  of  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  10. 
As  to  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  the  bishops  only,  in  the  Greek 
(  hurch,  being  prohibited  from  marrying.  11.  In  permitting 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  laity.  12. 
In  their  more  liberal  principles  of  religious  toleration. 

The  three  points  which  formed  the  original  ground  of  the 
fierce  and  irreconcileable  schism  between  the  Kastern  and 

estern  Churches,  were,  the  disputed  clause  of  the  Nicene 
(’reed,  that  which  related  to  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  Hishop  of  Rome  to 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  first  of  these,  though  ostensibly 
a  point  of  doctrine,  became  converted  into  a  point  of  honour ; 
and  the  whole  controversy  was  little  better  than  an  absurd  lo¬ 
gomachy.  The  only  points  of  practical  importance  included 
in  the  above  enumeration  are.  Nos.  7,  10,  11,  and  12;  for,  with 
regard  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  distinction  between  the  tenets  of  the 
Consrantinopolitaii  and  Tridentine  Churches,  is  merely  nominal 
or  circumstantial,  rather  than  essential.  Archbishop  IMaton,  in 
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his  Summary  of  Divinity,  5tronply  condemns  and  reprobates  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  iiis  (’luircli,  while  striving;  to  correct  the 
popular  superstition  ;  and  his  lan^ua^e  suniciently  evinces  what 
is  the  real  character  of  the  worship.  ‘  This  lawful  and  holy 

•  revercncinij  of  pictures/  he  says,  ‘  may  he  turned  into  the 
‘  most  ahominahle  sin  of  idolatry.  This  is  the  case  when  any 

•  one  hopes  in,  or  attaches  all  his  respect  to  the  holy  pictures, 

‘  and  trusts  in  their  material  suhstance ;  w  hen,  for  instance, 

•  any  one  finds  greater  sanctity  in  one  picture  than  another,  or 
‘  places  in  them  any  hope  of  salvation.  They,  too,  are  charj^e- 
‘  able  with  this  ^uilt,  who  bring  their  own  particular  picture 
‘  into  the  C'hurch  along  w  ith  them,  and  only  worship  before  it ; 

‘  or  who  respect  those  pictures  which  are  adorned,  more  than 
‘  the  unadorned,  the  old  more  than  the  new  ;  or  who  decline 
‘  praying  at  all,  when  they  have  not  a  ]ncture  before  them. 

‘  All  these,  and  such  like,  are  great  transgressors,  and  prove  a 
‘  great  disgrace  to  the  real  profession  of  the  Christian  faith/  * 
A  pious  Uomanist  would  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  abuse 
of  the  *  law  ful  and  holy  reverencing  of  images.’  But  the  actual 
characUT  of  the  idolatrous  superstition  inseparable  from  the 
practices  wliich  either  Church  allows  and  encourages,  is  the 
same  in  both  :  only,  that  of  the  ilomish  C’hurch  is,  sometimes, 
more  blended  w  ith  a  homage  to  art,  with  the  emotions  of  taste, 
and  the  spirit  of  gallantry.  ^  et,  even  in  Italy,  the  most  mira* 
culous  images  and  the  holiest  paintings  are  sublimely  rude  and 
ugly.  The  Virgin  of  liorcto  is  a  black,  smoked,  w'ooden  figure 
giilteiing  in  jewels  and  brocade  ;  and  the  wretched  daubs  by 
(■reek  artists  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  hands  of  angels  or  the  ICvangelist  Luke,  possess  greater 
attraction  and  sanctity  than  the  loveliest  Madonnas  of  Correggio 
or  Uaffael.  I'he  ruder  the  symbol,  the  less  intelligibly  it  speaks 
to  the  senses,  the  less  it  shew  s  of  the  artist,  the  more  it  stimu¬ 
lates  and  fascinates  the  imagination,  by  its  obscure  a])peal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  worshipper.  The  famous  Diana  of  the  h^phe- 
sians,  (like,  probably,  the  Trojan  Palladium,)  was  only  a  diopetes, 
— a  meteoric  stone  rudely  shaped,  perhaps,  by  the  chisel. 

‘  As  to  the  worshij)  of  these  uninviting  figures,*  says  Mr.  Wadiliiig- 
ttm,  ‘  we  are  told,  of  course,  that  they  arc  not  tlie  ohji  cts  <>f  prayer, 
hut  only  the  means  to  aw  ake  rtTollection  or  kindle  devotion  ;  and  in 
pnsif  «*f  this,  it  is  further  asserttnl,  that  the  (trei'k  is  much  less  fruitful 
than  the  Latin  church,  in  records  of  miracles  performed  by  them. 
Hut,  h»r  my  own  part,  admitting  the  truth  of  this  iissertion,  I  must 
still  confess  that,  when  I  have  helield  the  jHnisunt  or  the  shepherd  from 
I’arnes  or  Ilymettus  kneeling  liefore  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 

•  Pinkerton’s  ‘  Present  JState  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.' 
p.  LW. 
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wlifii  I  have  ohservetl  the  relaxation  of  hia  swarthy  featim'S,  and  the 
eariie>tiie''s  of  his  attitmle  and  countenance,  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
repress  the  belief,  that  he  is,  in  fact,  animated  by  the  very  same  ho|>eH 
and  faith,  in  resjK*ct  to  the  jit^aceless  tigure  towards  wliich  his  eyes 
and  jiravers  are  directed,  as  were  wont  to  iiiHamc  the  piety  of  his  pagan 
ancestor  when  he  worshipped  before  the  statue  of  ^Minerva.  In  every 
age  and  religitm  which  iias  permitted  honour  to  1h'  paid  to  images, 
tliere  has  never  been  any  variance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Knirned,  nor 
any  diversity  in  the  practice  and  feelings  of  the  vulgar.’ 

*  The  Orientals  appear  to  indulge,  even  to  a  gn'ater  extent  than 
their  Latin  rivals,  their  passion  for  long  and  pompous  processions, 
which  characterized  in  a  certain  degree  the  antiquity  of  lioth.  To 
arrest  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  or  to  compose  the  agitations  of  an 
earthquake,  or  to  allay  the  danger  of  unseasonable  dnmght,  persons  i»f 
every  class,  in  every  isle  or  valley  of  (iri'ece,  pnKved  in  lengthenetl 
order,  winding  ahmg  the  mountain  side  to  some  ghMuny  grotto  of  the 
Virgin,  or  St.  (Jeorge,  or  St.  Spiridion,  in  devout  coiiHdence  that  vow's, 
by  such  imposing  solemnities  enforced,  will  not  Ik*  otferiMl  up  in  vain. 
And  it  has  not  uiifrequently  happened,  that  the  operation  of  nature, 
by  its  spontaneous  coincidence  with  the  elfusion  of  such  vow's,  hits  con- 
tinned  the  baseless  faith  from  which  they  proceeded,  llesides  these 
occasional  solemnities,  ordinary  processions  are  common  in  every  part 
of  (ireece,  in  honour  of  martyrs  or  saints,  or  the  relics  of  saints;  but 
the  Holy  \'irgin,  in  spite  of  the  little  commendation  she  derives  from 
jiictural  representation,  is  everywhere  the  favourite  obj^^ct  of  devotion  ; 
and  (if  1  mistake  not)  it  is  to  celebrate  her  majesty,  and  dest'fve  her 
jirotcction,  that  the  monks  of  Thessaly  ascend,  in  annual  procession,  to 
the  top  of  Olympus,  and  ])erpetuate  the  sanctity  of  that  sjiot  by  song 
and  worship.*  pp.  (>0-~()3. 

One  might  have  expected  that,  ns  a  Protestant  clergyman,  our 
Author  would  deem  no  reformation  worthy  of  the  name,  that 
should  not  commence  with  the  abolition  or  disuse  of  all  relics 
and  holy  pictures  in  what  is  called  Christian  worship.  The  ex¬ 
pediency  of  suddenly  and  violently  removing  them  by  an  act  of 
authority,  might,  indeed,  be  reasonably  questioned.  The  better 
way  were  to  set  up  the  Ark,  and  sec  if  Dagon  will  fall:  in 
other  words,  to  give  the  Hible,  and  see  if,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  it 
will  not  speedily  swallow  up  all  the  ])aint  and  canvass.  Jiut 
surely,  no  parley  ought  to  be  held  with  such  abominations,  no 
countenance  should  he  indirectly  given  to  them.  !Mr.  Waddington’s 
l)lau  of  ecclesiastical  Reforiuation,  w  c  regret  to  say,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  lie  thinks,  that  *  rational  and  moral  discourses  may  be 
‘  substituted  for  legendary  declamations,  and  the  attention  of 
‘  the  vulgar  be  iliverted  from  the  stories  of  their  saints  to  the 
‘  history  of  the  Bible.’  But  he  seems  to  hint  at  the  advisable- 
ncss  of  turning  the  holy  pictures  to  good  account.  ‘  Nor  is  it 
‘  ahsurd,*  he  adds,  ‘  to  suggest,  that,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
‘  this  most  important  object,  pictural  representation  may  Ih? 
*  made  to  contribute,  perhaps,  as  well  as  oral  exhortation.*  In 
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plain  ICnglisli,  a  picture  or  a  crucifix  may  serve  all  the  pur|>osc 
<»f  a  seiniofi!  This  doctrine  is  more  than  4 irny  towards 
Home.  Mr.  W'.  proceeds: 

*  For  we  imist  never  forj^rt,  in  our  8j)cculiitions  rcHpeoting  cither  the 
projxress  tir  the  iinprovcinent  of  (’hristiaiiity  in  the  Ktist,  the  pi'culiiir 
character  of  the  |Hs»ple  to  l>e  acted  ujxni ; — a  character  averse  from 
M»lier  meditation,  impatient  of  reason,  pnmc  to  enthusiasm,  slow  to  the 
abstraction  of  delilaTate  ])ietv,  zealous  for  outward  show  and  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  acts  and  objects  of  sense.  And  this  consideratiim,  while 
it  |Miints  out  one  st'ctunlary  metlKkl  of  introducing  improvement  into 
the  religious  systcan  of  the  Fast,  shews  us  also  the  extent  of  reform  by 
which  our  present  exjH*ctations  shoidd  Ik*  satisfied.  It  is  not  j>ossible 
at  tiiice  to  impress  a  volatile  ami  ]>assionate  ]H*ople  with  the  spiritual 
and  retieetive  nature  of  religion  ;  tc»  reduce  them  t»»  earnest  and 
motionless  prayer  and  penitence  ;  to  persuade  them,  that,  in  the  offices 
of  worship,  there  is  little  merit  in  gesticulation,  and  attitude,  and 
l>oilily  prostration,  wherein  nature^  as  wvli  as  hahh^  has  encouraged 
them  to  place  the  vertf  snhsftince  of  relief  ion.  It  is  not  possible  at  once 
to  unteach  the  su|H'rstitious  lessons  of  many  centuries;  nor  will  it  be 
easy  at  any  time  tt»  comp«»se  the  violent  dis]>ositions  of  the  East  to  the 
trampiillity  of  Protestant  devotion.’  pp.  1!^^,  4. 

‘  It  is  not  possible !  *  Does  Mr.  W’addinglon  believe  in  the 
Now 'restament  history^  Where  did  C’hristi.inity  commence 
its  triumphs,  hut  in  the  I'.ast  ^  W  ho  were  the  first  (ientile 
converts  ?  'I’he  volatile,  passionate,  sensual,  imaginative  Greeks. 
And  was  the  (’hi isiijinity  of  the  Apostolic  age  of  this  ])ucrile, 
gross,  dramatic  character,  so  opposed  to  the  spiritual  and  rc- 
tlcclive  nature  of  religion?  Hy  such  pernicious  policy  as  that 
for  which  Mr.  W  addington  pleads,  and  upon  the  same  shallow 
pretence,  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church  were  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced.  Ihit,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Bri¬ 
tish  I’rotestant  should  he  found  so  unenlightened  as  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Gospel,  or  so  incredulous  as  to  its  Divine  cfiiciency, 
as  to  hold  this  language,  is  deplorable.  From  an  infidel,  the 
tlcclaration  \\ould  have  been  in  character.  But  we  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  Apostolic  caution  was  addressed  to  the  saints  and 
faithfid  brethren  at  Colosse :  “  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosopliy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.” 

'I’he  possibilitif  of  reclaiming  the  Greeks  from  the  worship 
of  the  Panu^idt  St.  Spiridion,  and  the  rest  of  the  saints, — of 
unteaching  them  the  superstitious  lessons  of  centuries, — of 
turning  them  from  dumb  paintings  to  the  worship  of  Him  who 
is  a  Spirit  and  rc(|uiies  to  he  worship{>ed  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
— the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  by  the  same  ‘  foolishness 
‘  of  preaching  *,  which  wrought  the  conversion  of  their  nnces 
tors  from  the  worship  of  Jove,  Mercury,  or  Duma— we  cannot  for  a 
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moment  treat  ns(]uestional)Ie.  What  Cj  recce  pre-eminently  wants 
is»  'I’liK  (»osi*KL.  Of  the  lumentahle  scarcity  of  entire  <^opies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  (neece,  a  jiul^ement  may  l)e  formcil  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Korck,  tliat  he  had  for  two  years  been  looking 
h»r  a  copy,  but  in  vain.  In  the  absence  of  tlie  Scriptures,  in¬ 
fidelity  must  he  the  result  of  the  free  spirit  of  iiKpiiry,  and  the 
ea^er  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  liave  been  awakened;  but  Mr. 
Hartley  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  on  the  readiness  with 
which  lie  has  found  persons  lending  an  car  to  the  evidences  of 
('hristianity,  and  retracting  error  when  made  ac(|uaintcd  with 
their  force,  that  scepticism,  in  (■  recce,  is  the  result  of  want  of 
iiiformatiou,  rather  than  of  opposition  to  truth.  'I'lie  following 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  King,  tlie  estimable  American 
Missionary,  will  interest  our  readers. 

‘  ‘‘  Aittr.  1,  1H2H. — When  I  arose,  I  found  many  porsonK  standing 
at  iny  d<H»r,  w  ishing  for  New  Testaments.  y\fter  breakfast,  several 
Iwiys  came  in  with  a  prie.st ;  ami,  on  my  a.sking  what  they  wislo'd,  the 
reply  from  all  was — “  Ihsiks  !  Iksiks  ! — the  («os|>el !  the  (»o(i|h»II*’  In 
»»rder  to  siitisfy  myself  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  that 
they  were  able  to  read,  1  made  them  stand  up  in  a  row ;  and  proctH‘<led 
to  hear  tlk*m  reatl  from  the  (fosjkd,  one  after  another;  and  made  re¬ 
marks  to  them  njam  the  truths  which  it  contains. 

‘  “  While  thus  occupiinl,  eight  or  ten  boys  came  in,  and  announced 
to  me  that  their  teacher  was  Indow,  and  wdshinl  to  see  me.  I,  of 
cours4*,  invited  him  to  come  in.  On  his  entering,  all  his  scholars  temk 
their  stand  together  in  order ;  and  these,  togt*ther  with  the  others  who 
had  previously  entered,  f(»rined  an  interesting  grouja;  of  thirty  or  forty 
ls)ys,  from  eight  to  eighteen  years. 

‘  “  The  teadier,  Nicejdionis  Pamboukes,  told  me,  that  he  W’as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Argt»s ;  and  that  he  U'as  regularly  employed  here  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  C’a|>o  d’Istrias,  as  teacher  of  the  ancient  (ireek,  and  that  he  had 
in  his  sclusd  alsmt  eighty  schtdars. 

*  After  he  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  usual  compliments  had 
pnssi‘d  between  us,  he  addressc*d  me  in  the  following  manner:  *  How 
much  lalsmr  you  have  taken,  to  come  from  America,  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  to  bring  us  aid  !  We  are  indeed  in  affliction.  Pass  over 
into  the  Morea,  and  you  will  find  our  cities  laid  waste — many  without 
houMs  without  food,  or  raiment.  Truly  your  rew'ard  will  Ik?  great 
from  Him,  who  rewards  those  who  give  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  <»f  a  disciple.  Hut  we  are  unw’orthy.  W^ith  regard  to  our  reli¬ 
gion,  we  are  fallen  from  the  elevation  where  we  once  were.  We  have 
lH»rne  long  the  Turkish  yoke^have  become  ignonint-r-have  not  the 
(i<»spel — ami  war  has  introduced  many  evils.  I  have  come  this  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  ]>art  of  my  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance,  and  of  expressing  our  gratitude  for  your  great  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  but,  es{H*cially,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing  ‘to  us 
the  Gos|Hd.*  You  may  well  supiHwe,  that  such  an  address,  on  my  en¬ 
trance  into  Greece,  could  not  be  heard  by  me  without  emotion. 

***.,,,  I  suppose  that  there  have  b^u  at  my  room  to-day,  begging 
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plain  a  picture  or  a  crucifix  may  serve  all  the  purpose 

of  a  sermon !  'I’liis  doctrine  is  more  than  half  tray  towards 
Home.  Mr.  NV.  proceeds: 

*  For  W4*  must  never  f«)r|;^'t,  in  our  spoculiitioiiH  respecting  either  the 
progress  or  the  iuiproveiiient  of  C'hristiiinity  in  the  Fast,  the  pt»culiar 
chanicter  of  the  jH'ople  to  la?  acttnl  U|Nin  ; — a  character  averse  from 
soIrt  meditation,  impatient  of  rtnison,  prone  to  enthusiasm,  slow  to  the 
ahstruction  <»f  delilH*rate  pietv,  zealous  for  outward  show  and  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  acts  and  ohjects  of  sense.  And  this  consideration,  wnile 
it  ]Miints  out  one  st»condarv  metluMl  4»f  introducing  improvement  into 
the  religious  syst^’iii  of  the  Fast,  shews  tis  also  the  extent  of  ref(»rm  hy 
which  our  present  exiHHrtations  should  Ik*  satisfied.  It  is  not  j)ossi!)lo 
at  once  tf»  impress  a  vtdatile  ami  jnissionate  ]H*ople  with  the  spiritual 
and  reflective  nature  of  religion  ;  to  reduce  them  tti  earnest  and 
motionless  prayer  and  penitence  ;  to  persuade  them,  that,  in  the  oflices 
of  worship,  there  is  little  merit  in  gesticulation,  and  attitude,  and 
InMlily  prostrati<m,  wherein  naturey  as  wcli  as  halnly  has  mean  racked 
them  to  place  the  very  snhstance  of  reli>^io*t.  It  is  not  possible  at  once 
to  unteach  the  sujH'rstititais  lessons  of  many  centuries;  nor  will  it  Ik* 
easy  at  any  time  to  ctunpiis^*  the  violent  dis|>ositions  of  the  Hast  to  the 
tranquillity  of  i*rotestaiit  devotion.*  ]>p.  11^^,  4. 

*  It  is  not  possible!’  Does  Mr.  \\  addinglon  believe  in  the 
New  'I'estaincnt  history  •  \N  ht*re  did  (’hristlanity  commence 
its  triumphs,  hut  in  the  ICast  ^  W  ho  were  the  first  Gentile 
converts  ?  'I’he  volatile,  passionate,  sensual,  imaginative  Greeks. 
And  was  the  (’hi islianity  of  the  .Apostolic  age  of  this  puerile, 
gross,  dramatic  character,  so  opposed  to  the  spiritual  and  re 
tleclive  nature  of  religion  ?  By  such  pernicious  policy  as  that 
for  which  Mr.  W  addington  pleads,  and  upon  the  same  shallow 
pretence,  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church  were  ori 
ginally  introduced.  Rut,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Rri 
tish  Protestant  should  he  found  so  unenlightened  as  to  the  ge 
nins  of  the  (Jospel,  or  so  incredulous  as  to  its  Divine  efficiency 
as  to  hold  this  language,  is  deplorable.  From  an  infidel,  the 
declaration  would  have  been  in  character.  Rut  we  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  .\postolie  caution  was  addressed  to  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  at  Colosse :  “  Reware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.” 

'I'he  possihility  of  reclaiming  the  Greeks  from  the  worship 
of  the  Vana^uty  St.  Spiridion,  and  the  rest  of  the  saints, — of 
unteaching  them  the  su(>erstitious  lessons  of  centuries, — of 
turning  them  from  dumb  paintings  to  the  worship  of  Him  who 
is  a  Spirit  and  rc<|uiies  to  he  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
— the  possibility  of  uccomplishing  this  hy  the  same  *  foolishness 
‘  of  preaching w  hich  wrought  the  conversion  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  from  the  worship  of  Jove,  Mercury,  or  DiaiiU'— we  cannot  fora 
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moment  treat  as(|uestional)Ie.  What  Greece  pre-eminently  wants 
is,  'I’liK  Cjoscfl.  Of  the  luinentahle  scarcity  of  entire  <^opies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Greece,  a  juilgement  may  he  formeil  from  tlie 
statement  of  Dr.  Korck,  that  he  had  for  two  years  been  looking 
for  a  copy,  but  in  vain.  In  the  absence  of  the  Scriptures,  in- 
iidelily  must  l)e  tlie  result  of  the  free  spirit  of  impiiry,  and  the 
ea^cr  thirst  for  knowlcil^e,  that  have  been  awakened;  but  Mr. 
Hartley  gives  it  as  bis  opinion,  founded  on  the  readiness  with 
which  he  has  found  persons  lending  an  car  to  the  evidences  of 
(  hristianity,  and  retracting  error  when  made  ac(|uaintcd  with 
t!u*ir  force,  that  scepticism,  in  (i recce,  is  the  result  of  want  of 
information,  rather  than  of  opposition  to  truth.  'I'he  following 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  King,  the  estimable  American 
Missionary,  will  interest  our  readers. 

‘  An^.  1,  IJt^d. — Whrii  1  arose,  I  fouiul  many  persons  standing 
at  my  d<M»r,  wishing  for  New  Testaments.  After  breakfast,  several 
Ihivs  came  in  w  ith  a  prie.st ;  and,  on  my  asking  w'hat  they  wished,  the 
reply  from  all  was — **  IhNtks  !  li4M)ks  ! — the  (ios|>el !  the  (#os|>el!'’  In 
order  to  sjitisfy  inyscdf  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  that 
they  were  able  to  read,  I  made  them  stand  up  in  a  n»w  ;  and  procetMled 
to  hear  tlk'in- read  from  the  (fos|Hd,  (»ne  after  another ;  and  made  re¬ 
marks  to  them  upon  the  truths  w'hich  it  contains. 

‘  “  While  thus  occupied,  eight  or  ten  Imys  came  in,  and  Hnnounctul 
to  me  that  their  teacher  was  Indow,  and  wdshtnl  to  see  me.  I,  of 
co\irs4%  invited  him  to  come  in.  On  his  entering,  all  his  scludars  t<M>k 
their  stand  together  in  order  ;  and  these,  togi'ther  with  the  others  who 
had  previously  entered,  formed  an  interesting  grou|)e  of  thirty  or  fiarty 
Isiys,  from  eight  to  eighteem  years. 

‘  “  The  teadier,  Nicejdiorus  Pamboukes,  told  me,  that  he  W'as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Argos :  and  that  he  w'as  regularly  employed  here  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  C'a|>o  d*Istrias,  as  teacher  of  the  ancient  (ireek,  and  that  he  had 
in  his  scluKil  alsmt  eighty  scludars. 

*  After  he  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  usual  compliments  had 
passed  bi'tw'een  us,  he  addresM^d  me  in  the  fidlowing  manner:  ‘  How 
much  lulsiur  you  have  taken,  to  come  from  America,  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  to  bring  us  aid  !  We  are  indeed  in  affliction.  Pass  over 
into  the  Morea,  and  you  will  find  our  cities  laid  waste — many  without 
houM%  without  food,  or  raiment.  Truly  your  rew'ard  will  l)e  great 
fn»m  Him,  who  rewards  those  who  give  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple.  But  we  arc  unw'orthy.  W'ith  regard  to  our  reli¬ 
gion,  w'c  are  fallen  from  the  elevation  where  we  once  were.  We  have 
Isirne  long  the  Turkish  yoke — have  become  ignorant-*- have  not  the 
(itsipel — and  war  has  intnKluced  many  evils.  I  have  come  this  morn¬ 
ing,  w  ith  a  iKirt  of  my  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pleasure 
(»f  your  acquaintance,  and  of  expressing  our  gratitude  for  your  great  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  but,  es|)ecially,  W'e  wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing  *to  us 
the  GoM|Md.'  You  may  well  suptHMe,  that  such  an  address,  on  my  en¬ 
trance  into  Greece,  could  not  be  neard  by  me  without  emotion. 

I  suppose  that  there  have  b^ii  at  my  room  to-day,  begging 
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for  ihnt  incstiinahlo  tmisiirc,  more  than  a  hiindreil  persons,  from  the 
a^e  of  nine  venrs  to  tifty-Hve  or  sixty.  Among  them  was  a  priest  with 
a  long  while  Uairil,  who  came  with  his  stni  to  beg  a  New  Testament. 
Several  old  men,  whose*  hairs  lH*gin  to  whiten  with  age,  came  and 
iM'ggeel  the  s;ime  ;  saying,  that  they  had  children  who  knew  liow  to 
rt‘ad,  lait  tiiat  they  had  not  the  (iosjiel  in  their  houses. 

*  “  Many  called  for  the  New  Testament.  That  seems  to  Ik*  desired 
here,  more  than  any  other  luMik,  which  struck  me  very  much.  One 
man  from  Houmelia  Ixuight  thn*t*  New  Testaments,  whose  appearance 
was  remarkable.  lie  had  on,  I  iK'lieve,  only  one  long  c<Kirse  garment, 
with  a  leather  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  seemed  to  possess  all  the 
hardiluNnl  of  a  mountaineer. 

‘  “  Among  others  who  called  t«>-day,  was  an  interesting  man,  witli 
a  im»st  interesting  son,  a  law  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  from  the 
ancient  Arradia  ;  both  were  able  to  read  with  great  riuency.  Ilis  ob- 
j4*et  in  calling,  was  to  beg  of  me  the  (ios|h*1  for  himself  and  family. 
n«*  came  twice,  and  waited,  and  {ileadt'd  a  long  time,  till  1  i*ould  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  Ids  recpiest,  and  g;ive  him  one  out  of  the 
little  number  which  remained,  and  which  1  had  intended  to  keep  to 
present  Itilhe  priests  that  I  might  meet  with  in  the  INlijrea. 

*  “  Aug.  7*  Ib-H. —Several  ]>ersons  called  t4»-day  for  the  (lospel,  and 

1  am  obliged  to  send  them  empty  away.  In  the  afteriUK)!!,  a  little  lK)y 
came  ami  asked  me  for  a  sch(Mil-lHM)k,  printed  at  Malta.  1  asked  for 

it  tift«*cn  ]>aras.  lie  said  he  hud  no  money  ;  and  st(H)d  waiting,  till 

the  spot  where  he  sttHnl  was  so  wet  with  jH*rspiration,  that  the  print 
of  his  feet  was  visible  on  the  thnir  for  a  long  time  after  he  went  away. 
St*eing  him  wait  so  hmg,  I  told  him  agiun,  that  he  must  give  me  fifteen 

Iiaras  fur  tlu*  lMK)k.  *  1  am  poor,'  s;dd  he,  *  and  cannot  pay  it.  Father 
have  not ;  he  w;is  killed  by  the  Turks,  or  I  know  not  by  whom,  lie 
is  g<uu‘  my  im>ther  is  left  with  my8i*lf  and  two  sisters — and  I  cannot 
pay!'  While  he  thus  spoke  and  pleadi*d  for  a  book,  his  eyes  tilled 

with  tears,  and  I  could  no  longer  resist:  so  I  gave  him  his  request, 

lie  is  thirteen  years  old,  and  has  already  advanced  so  far  in  learning 
us  Ui  b«*gin  to  write.  1  mention  this  simply  to  let  you  know  liow 
much  ilesire  is  manifested  here  for  liooks. 

*  “  Since  my  arrival  here,  one  thing  has  struck  me  very  much.  It 
is,  that  many  4>f  tlu*  pi*ople,  and  several  of  the  priests,  si*em  ready  to 
confess  their  ignoranct*,  and  the  imiMirtance  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  AMiKlern  (iri*t*k — in  the  language  which  they  understand — in  order 
to  Ih*  lH*nefited,  and  that  they  may  know  the  true  religion  of  the  Gos- 
|H‘l.  Tiiis,  several  have  expressi*d  to  me ;  and  among  others,  one  of 
the  bis)u»ps.*  pp.  I{(»4 — 3()Jk 


‘  “  Tiie  Bishop  of  Tainnti  told  me,  that  he  hopc<l  that  there  were  a 
thousand,  4»r  at  least  five  hundred  gotNl  men  in  Gret*ce,  who  were 
Christians  imhvd ;  and  this  was  his  hopi*  that  Greece  would  be  saved, 
lK*c;iuse  (ukI  hears  j^niyer. 

‘  **  Fapadakes,  one  i»f  the  chief  men  at  Napoli,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  reflection  ;  and  fully  aware  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  jKHiple  and  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  importance  of  reform.  He 
obsi*rved  to  me,  that  forty  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  crime  for  any 
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of  the  Ittity  to  read  the  Bible ;  but  '  now,*  said  he,  *  all  wish  to  have 
the  Gosi)el,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  children.*  He  con¬ 
siders  tiie  Greeks  as  a  rcdi»emable  people,  if  they  can  but  have  the 
nunins  of  instruction ;  and  that  if  they  could  hear  the  truths  of  the 
(vos]>eI  from  the  priests,  they  would  soon  improve.  I  luvd  not  say, 
that  1  listened  to  such  conversation  with  great  pleasure  and  intense 
interest.***  p.  391. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Report  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society,  there  is  a  very  interesting  journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Barker,  during  a  tour  in  Greece  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts. 

*  The  first  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival,  was  to  visit  the  schools  with 
the  Hov.  Mr.  King;  and  my  surprise  and  pleasure  were  great,  to  find 
Algina  full  of  institutions  for  instruction,  mostly  conducted  on  tho 
Lancasterian  system.  These  are  called  preparatory  schinds ;  that  is, 
the  children  learn  to  read  and  write,  and,  in  some,  grammar  is  also 
taught.  1  must  confess,  that  all  Mr.  King  hud  related  to  me  at 
Smyrna,  of  the  increase  of  schools  in  Greece,  and  the  desire  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn,  did  not  exceed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  was  told 
(and  now,  friun  what  1  witnesstnl  in  Algina,  and  afterwards  in  other 
parts,  found  it  the  fact,)  that  the  dis]>osition  f(»r  establishing  scluNds 
IS  the  same  everywhere  in  Greece.  .The  town  of  iKgina,  lieing  crowded, 
does  not  afiford  proj)er  room  for  schools,  which  are  carried  on  in  mi- 
s(*nd)le  huts  or  sheds.  I  saw  the  boys  of  one  of  these  schools  actually 
taking  their  lessons  in  the  shade  of  a  wall ;  in  many,  ])art  of  the  iMiys 
were  in  a  room,  and  the  rest  in  the  open  air.  At  a  sclusd  coinposinl 
of  34  Iniys  and  15  girls,  I  saw  the  latter  in  the  master’s  parlour  (which 
served  him  likewise  for  bed-room  and  kitchen),  attended  by  a  female ; 
and  the  Imys,  udth  the  master,  outside  in  the  street.  These  scIkniIs 
are,  if  |H)ssible,  still  more  miserable  in  regard  to  Inioks  :  in  short,  what 
I  witnesstnl  is  truly  dej)lorable ;  for  I  could  hardly  find  an  entire  book 
in  8cho(ds  of  40  and  50  children,  excepting  now'  and  then  a  tract 
printed  at  the  Malta  missionary  press.  iS<»me  l>oys  had  only  half  a 
IsNik,  others  held  a  few  leaves  of  one ;  and  most  of  them  had  their 
lessons  w'ritten  out.  Notwithstanding  all  these  inconveniences,  it  is 
astonishing  to  sc'c  the  progress  which  the  children  make,  how  readily 
they  go  to  school,  and  how  anxious  they  arc  to  learn  and  to  excel  each 
other.  About  twenty  of  these  schools  possess  from  15  to  1(K)  chil¬ 
dren  ;  others,  less  numbers:  there  are,  besides,  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  is  now  comp)sed  of  about  500  boys,  and  the  scIuh)!  for  ancient 
Gn^ek,  of  120.  The  latter,  though  better  oflT  with  respect  to  liooks, 
compared  w'ith  one  of  our  schools,  is  yet  but  |MHirly  circumstimciHl. 
The  school-room  is  the  gallery  of  the  principal  church  ;  but  so  iiiadc- 
c]uatc  to  contain  all  the  boys,  that  some  of  them  are  seen  sitting  on  the 
stairs  heading  up  to  it,  whilst  the  rest  arc  suffering  under  the  pressure 
of  nundiers.  In  this  school,  the  ancient  GriH^k  authors  arc  rwid,  and 
geometry,  theolog)',  geography,  &c.  taught.  The  building  of  a  sch(N>l 
for  these  boys  is  under  consideration ;  but,  from  what  I  heard,  the 
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n^l  w-nit  f^r^t  into  !n«  h^niU,  w  timt  hr 

wnt  friTt  n  t)u»tT. 

*  T?i»*  Or^>^nn  Am^iw>  IntMv  bnilt  In*  I)t 

n>ntrihntiti?i^  fn>iYi  t\^p  frii^vU  of  <ir»vns  nn  vxtpn^nT  finp  iM^i- 
fr»‘,  rtn»^  for  ^Mp»‘nor  to  nnv  ot^ipr  of  tho  kmif  in  tho  nnintry.  It  nno 
only  o^vof^l  txvo  nn>nt^o  ;  nnil  tlio  nlio  finxo*  thomn  6nnnl 
n  lionn*,  non*  nn'vion^lv  in  the  in  iliflonoU  ^>nrto  of 

itmoos  hovintf  nwt  tln*ir  |>nrpnt«  in  the  wnr.  1'lu*  lii\nn\«t»*nnn  «yj^- 
tem  ivloptfA  in  thi^  ^rhool ;  nn<l  the  hovo  hnN-p  «ln»oily  on^niml  the 
ilriUinu  jMivt  of  their  eflm-otion,  nn»l  nre*  In^iile^,  n-ontlerfnHy  iw^>mv«Ml 
in  other  i^on^itiorinff  they  iMtnnnottvfi  li^nng  inMnu'tefi  mtly  a 

nhort  finte  rur*'.  1’he  tin‘eh  liiyys  are  nntnmlly  hri^nt  tnni  eleven*,  anil 
little  ^rtin?;  nn*  neet^o^jary  to  teaeh  them  any  thinjr.  1  hml  f>ei*a<iion  to 
nitn»‘M  th?^  in  the  |>r»t^*o^  of  the  hoy*  in  the  smaller  acho«>l^,  nho, 
nlthon«>h  lal>onrino  ntnler  all  the  innnnonnenio‘a  hefi>re  mentioned^  vet» 
in  the  ooir^e  i^f  a  \»*ar,  or  at  mmt  tni>,  learn  all  that  their  maMera 
ean  teaeh  them,  vir.  nritinji  ami  reatlinc,  a  little  annnmar,  ami  arith- 
m»‘tii*,  1  ha^e  «e»*n  ho^^  nho  ha»l  h»*t*n  at  aelmin  a  feu  tnontha,  uho 
nmhl  notil  quite  aa  uvll  aa  their  maatera  ;  atul,  on  one  oia*aaion,  having 
renne^tetl  a  aehof>lmaater  to  notil  ahunl  ottt  of  the  IVxlter,  he  »li«l  m 
onl\  imlifffMvntly  ;  uhil'<t  one  t>f  hia  aeholara,  a  hoy  of  aenm  or  eijj^t 
yeara  ohl,  reml  fluently  out  of  the  aame  hi>oh.  I'hia,  houexa'r,  I  «lo 
not  mentiim  aa  a  pmen^l  eaae ;  fl>r  moat  of  the  other  maatera  of  the 
aeh«>»fla  1  viaitetl,  u-er»\  aa  far  aa  n'ailing  ta'ry  ea^>ahle  of  tt‘aehin^ 

rhililnm. 

‘  1'here  ia  no  ilouht  that  inatnniion  uall  hema^fnih  W  not  only 
ir»*neral,  lutt  ftr  anperior  to  that  uhieh  haa  exiatefl  in  ttreeee  f>r  i>*n- 
tttrii'a  liaeh,  pmuiihal  the  tamntry  enjoya  trannnillity  anfl  a  amxl  g»>- 
ta*mment  ;  ami  if  thia  taVi'a  plan*,  Knrope  will  W  at\rpriaeil  at  the 
rapiil  pr»t^i>*«a  of  aeiemv  that  uall  be  manif^atiM  in  thiv  amall  atate ; 
anti,  if  1  may  pn^jfumtii'ate,  of  tnie  ri'ligion  alao,  fn*  the  i^eml  8enp- 
tnrt'a  an*  reatlily  rtaauvetl  by  the  f^rei*Va.' 

‘  1  hail  aome  inten*atinjj  eonxa'raationa  nath  the  maafer  of  the  honae 
ami  hia  family,  U'ht‘re  1  paaatal  the  night  at  Ar^roa,  ami  with  aen*ral 
prit'ata  anti  othera,  on  the  rtatling  of  tne  ffoly  Wcriptnrt'a,  anti  on  reli- 
giona  anbjeeta :  the  reanlt  uaa,  tnat  they  nami'  anxfoua  to  p»>aaeaa  New 
I'eatamenta.  I'he  maaha  of  the  honae,  a  Gna  K  in  gt'totl  rimtmatancea, 
hatl  onr  nlitiim  of  the  motlern  fbavV  New  Teatament,  uhieh  he  pnr- 
rhaartl  at  ^^’na,  anti  uaa  pretty  u>*ll  arqttamtnl  uath  ita  r»>nt»*nta. 
1  uaa  mneh  pleaa»M  to  flntl  tne  gnotl  eflbrt  it  hatl  on  him.  He  hatl 
heartl  the  llev.  Mr.  Hattley  priwohjantl  uaa  n*lating  to  aeyeral  prb>^ta 
the  pleaanrt*  hia  aiTinima  pa^T  him,  tvpeating  to  them  the  anbatanee  of 
one  ajminat  atheism  ann  in  anpport  of  the  Thriatian  religion,  anti 
flniahetl  by  aaying:  M'r  that  thinh  onraeba*a  t'hriatiana,  are  far 

from  bein^  ao,  u  hen  et>mparetl  to  the  Fngliah  anti  Amerteana,  who 
atntly  the  tloly  fferiptnrt'a ;  they  follow  the  prempta  of  .leana  t'hriat, 
anti  preaeh  the  u*onl  of  flotl,  ann  not  that  of  men.”  It  ia  a*tvmi'»hitajf 
to  aee  uhat  a  ehange  ia  yyrahing  in  the  In^arta  of  the  f^ivt'ha,  anti  yon 
expert  to  hear  anrh  anttimenta  dmn  alnroat  all  thoae  n-ho  hare  been 
atntlring  the  Neu  lVatam*mt. 
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*  Knmi  Arin%^,  I  Miirtiwi  tfp^in  to  hy  iho  wimr  rwito,  Umiik* 

fol  \hM  \  imil  not  mot  with  «ny  op|>OMition  to  tho  oi>nl  of  (hM  in  iho 
|>rim*i|wl  j>liu*o^  of  tho  (tnvk  gmi»rnmont.* 

‘  I  r»‘tnrnM  to  Smynm  with  «  joyful  hoori,  having  rx|>orionooil 
mui'h  <i)Oi‘*fio*tio!\  ami  j'h*0Muv  iluring  the  whole  time  of  mv  exeurni»>n» 

.  WhrttexTr  other*  may  haw  ti>  aay  a(^in*t  the  tlreeVa,  in 

juMioe  h>r  the  poiMl  reirption  !  met  uith*  xvhiUt  1  ren^aiuexl  amot\g 
th»‘o>.  I  mu*t  nmh'^*  that  1  fmn<l  them  very  ilifh'nmt  from  xvhat  I 
levl  to  expH't  ;  ami  I  haxe  exery  reason  to  think  that*  if  lefV  T^uiet 
fi>r  a  fexv  x^Mxr**  muler  a  gi^nl  ^>xernment,,  they  xxill  aurpriae  all  Ku* 
Tope  hv  tiu'ir  rapifl  pnxpreaa  in  riviliaation.  Aa  I  Hiil  not  interfere 
oith,  nor  pry  into  their  ixolithwl  tranaaethma,  I  may  Ixe  thoxi|itht  not 
authoiexolv  nonpetxmt  to  pnmoumv  an  o|>inion  on  thia  auhje^'t  (  Init* 
ohon  I  view  the  nation  in  fieneral,  anxioua  fx>r  inf<>m>ation»  thirating 
af>»w  knoxx  leilge,  ih'ainma  h>r  |H'acxs  I'a^'f  to  iv'i’eixe  the  xxenl  of  thai, 
em-tiutf  aehtaxla  exery  xvher»%  ami  finally*  atrietly  adhering  to  thtxae 
laxxa  amixtly  eatahliahexi,  1  eannot  but  entertain  aanguine  ho|xea  fxxr 
iheir  fntme  xxelfare/ 

rho?o  airnph*  anti  cheerifxg  atatenxenta,  we  innat  aay*  threw 
mort'  light  on  the  preaent  cxmtlition  ami  pn>a|>reta  of  the  li xrek 
t'hnirh^  than  all  that  Mr.  \\  athlingtnn  haa  written  \\\Mm  the 
•nhjeot.  rhey  ahexv  hoth  nhat  ia  ptvaaihle,  ami  xxhat  ia  tle- 
^irahle  for  tireeoe  ;  xxhat  are  the  heat  meana  of  raiaing  the  txi- 
fionai  t'hararter  fVom  tlegrailation,  ami  of  purifying  the  I'hureh 
itatdf  froxu  ita  etxrmptioua,  hy  tunxing,  aa  it  were,  the  living 
xxateva  thvxxugh  the  long  olvatrnctetl  atnl  noiaome  channel^ 
Vhia  onre  favonml  ami  giovixma  land, 

- *  the  firat  pirden  of  liberty**  tree, 

It  haa  Ixeen,  and  ahaTl  V'et  be  the  laml  of  the  free.’ 

“  If  the  Son  of  t^>d  ahall  make  them  free,  then  ahall  they  be 
fm'  indeexl.  ’ 

Art.  IV.  Thr  P(T.vr>naiity  nn/i  lyiviniiy  cf  ihf  Wo/y  ^rirk :  a  T)ia- 
ivvorae  delix-enM  at  the  Rev.  .tamea  \>ean*a  Meeting  ilonae,  at  the 
Monthly  Aaa«><'mtion  of  Pi-oteatant  Diaaenting  Miniatera  and 
t  hnrrh^,  hold**n  .Ian.  <t,  IKll.  Rv  »Tohn  Pye  Smith,  1>.l>.  Rvxs 
pp.  5i2.  Price  l^r.  fki.  Ivondon,  irfUl. 

spills  very  leai-ned  and  judieioua  diacourjfe  imhmlfea,  in  a 
®  auccim't  fomx,  the  whole  of  the  ’  Soriptnre  Teat  i  mony  'eon- 
x'eming  the  Personality  and  Pivinity  of  the  Holy  Spint,  and 
may  be  ronaidex'ed  aa  an  ap|>ropriate  aa  well  aa  extrexnelv  valuable 
ap^xendix  to  the  VxttKor'a  great  theological  work.  \k  e  have 
nexer  .^een  the  temxa  of  Setfpttire  in  which  the  xloctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spint  ia  eonve.y'cd,  «o  perapirm>xioly  and  aatiafactorily  ana- 
Ix  «red*  and  their  varied  meaning  ao  diatinetly  demnnatrated  amt 
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definei].  Without  any  parade  of  philological  learning  or  me¬ 
taphysical  suhtilty,  Dr.  Smith  has  succeeded  in  competently 
treating  a  subject  essentially  mysterious,  and  involving,  in  the 
illustration,  much  recondite  criticism,  so  that  no  one  can  charge 
the  Writer  uith  evading  any  dilliculty  or  stifling  any  objection. 
The  ap|>eal  is  to  evidence, — that  kind  of  evidence  which  is  ex¬ 
clusively  appropriate  to  the  subject,  the  Scripture  testimony ; 
and  this  he  has  shewn  to  he,  to  a  candid,  humble  inquirer,  suf¬ 
ficient  and  decisive. 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding  article,  to  what  is 
usually  termed  the  Jilio-que  schism, — the  angry  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Rastern  and  Western  Churches  respecting  the  clause 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  relating  to  the  ‘  procession  *  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Father  ‘  and  from  the  Son\  The  words 
que  were  added  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Greeks  resented  the  in¬ 
terpolation  ;  and  from  a  theological  controversy,  they  proceeded 
to  an  ecclesiastical  feud.  We  find  a  very  valuable  note  at  p. 
8G  of  the  present  discourse,  which  we  transcribe,  ns  exposing 
not  merely  the  absurdity  of  raising  a  metaphysical  controversy 
on  such  a  point,  but  the  common  mistake  into  which  both  the 
contending  parties  fell,  of  overlooking  the  real  import  of  the 
texts  on  which  they  rested  their  dogmas. 

‘  I  pri'suinc  not  to  advance  any  opinion  upon  the  doctrine  which 
received,  fnmi  some  of  the  ehristi;ui  fathers  and  the  metaphysical 
divines  of  tlie  middle  ages,  the  name  of  the  procession,  or  spiraiion,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  two  reasons. 

‘  1.  lh‘cause  the  piussages  of  scripture  on  which  the  supposed  au¬ 
thority  is  rested  for  the  use  of  these  terms,  (viz.  the  text  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  John  XX.  ti ;  22  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  **  the  Spirit  which  is  of  (lod,**  U 
tcD  0roD.  (lal.  iv.  b.)  appi'ar  to  refer  solely  to  the  communication  of  the 
induenci's  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men. 

*  2.  lk*caust»,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  scriptural  warrant  for  the  use 
of  the  expressions,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  just  mentioned,  they 
become  merely  terms  wittout  any  correspondent,  however  imperfect, 
conceptions. 

*  Dr.  Brenner,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  in  a  work  of  systematic 
theolog)’  alnmnding  with  iust  sentiments  and  Judicious  scriptural  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  honourably  distinguished  by  its  devotional  anu  practical 
character,  concludes  a  section,  in  which  he  has  said  as  much  ])erhaps 
as  any  wise  and  g<iod  man  could  sav.  On  the  Procession  the  Spirit, 
w'ilh  the  following  paragraph  :  “  This  prt)ceeding  of  the  Spirit  from 
the  Father  and  the  Stm,  is,  on  account  of  his  Deity,  (as  is  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  Son,)  incomprehensible,  eternal,  and  perfect ;  and  is 
therefore  intiuitely  above  any  hnite  emanation  or  spiration.  But,  in 
what  it  consists,  and  in  what  it  differs  from  the  generation  of  the  Son, 
revelation  has  not  disclosed,  and  reason  has  no  power  to  explain.** 
Kaiholische  Doi^atih,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  1828.* 
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To  this  extract,  we  must  add  the  following  admirable  re¬ 
marks  on  the  proper  means  of  proof  in  relation  to  so  in¬ 
scrutable  a  subject,  and  the  temper  requisite  in  order  to  the 
right  issue  of  all  theological  investigation. 

<  — Hence,  all  that  knowledge,  concerning  this  infinitely  high  and 
immeasurable  subject,  which  may  be 'depended  upon  fur  certainty  and 
accuracy,  either  must  come  from  God  by  revelation,  or  must  be  re¬ 
cognized  and  confirmed  by  revelation. 

*  Now  it  is  our  full  conviction,  that  the  holy  scriptures,  in  the  re¬ 
velations  which  they  furnish  concerning  God,  represent  the  essential 
and  characteristic  properties  of  Deity  as  inherent  in  three  subjects, 
which  we  distinguisn  by  the  names  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit:  and  the  ground  of  this  distinction,  we  call  Per¬ 
sonality.  We  utterly  reject  the  notion  that  the  three  Divine  Per¬ 
sons  arc  component  parts  of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  for  the  pure  and 
infinite  Deity  is  not  a  mensurable  and  divisible  thing.  But  we  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Divine  Nature,  infinite  and  all- perfect,  entire  and  indi¬ 
visible,  is  not  participated  but  possessed  by  the  three  sacred  Persons. 
That  a  knowleilge  of  the  manner  in  which  this  fact  is,  falls  not  with¬ 
in  the  conqH'tcncv  of  our  faculties,  does  not  make  the  shadow  of  an 
objection.  We  fiave  seen,  I  think  I  may  without  arrogance  affirm, 
demonstrable  evidence  that  cuch  an  incompctency  is  inseparable  from 
our  condition  of  Ixung.  We  l)elieve,  berause  we  find  satisfactory 
reasons  for  Inilieving,  that  the  Divine  Nature  does  actually,  by  an  in¬ 
herent  necessity  of  its  own  perfection,  consist  in  the  three  Divine  Per¬ 
sons  ;  and  that  the  distinction  cf  each  bedongs  to  the  idea  of  order  and 
relation. 

*  Minds  have  been  tortured,  and  language  has  been  ransacked,  for 
the  invention  of  terms  to  express  this  idea  of  order  and  relation.  But 
have  not  learned  and  ingenious  men  forgotten,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  that  it  is  above  being  conceived  ? — That  no  analogies  of 
sensible  nature,  no  powers  of  human  thought,  are  ademiate  to  form 
the  conception  ;  for  its  otiject  is  the  interior  sanctuary  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  the  Essence  of  God? — That,  consequently,  language  must  be 
for  ever  incapable  of  designating  it  ?  The  sci^tures  apprise  us  of  the 
fact:  but  they  do  not  philosophize  upon  it.  They  amply  declare  that 
our  ho{)e,  deliverance,  and  happiness  flow  from  the  infinite  grace  of 
the  Father,  by  the  Son  as  the  medium,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
proximate  cause,  of  salvation  :  and  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  the  same  scriptures  ascribe  properties  and  acts  which  can  be¬ 
long  to  no  other  than  the  One  Divine  Being.  On  this  testimony 
simple  faith  rests,  and  is  content  to  leave  the  resolution  of  difficulties 
to  the  world  of  heavenly  perfi'ction,  where  light  will  be  never  sepa^ 
rated  from  love,  nor  sublimest  knowledge  from  deepest  humility.* 
pp.  31,2. 
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Art.  V.  jIn  Appeal  to  Disxcfttcrs,  on  their  Snhrnitting  to  the  Ohllga-  H 
tion  imposed  hy  Lam^  for  the  Religious  Celebration  of  Marriaget  H 
according  to  the  Form  prescribed  in  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer,  H 
Hy  Joshua  Wilson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  ttvo.  pp.  9(5.  Lon-  H 
cion,  1B31.  H 

is  a  powerful  and,  upon  the  whole,  judicious  attempt  H 
■-  to  engage  ‘  orthodox  *  Dissenters  in  the  opposition  to  the  H 
liturgical  celebration  of  matrimony,  hitherto  confined  (in  mo-  H 
dern  times  at  least)  to  their  more  heterodox  brethren ;  and  to  I 
unite  all  the  denominations  in  a  firm  application  for  the  revision  H 
of  the  law.  It  will  bo  recollected,  that  the  subject  was  taken  H 
up  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  March  18);?!,  in  an  article  of  H 
considerable  power,  though  not  of  perfect  accuracy  in  the  de-  H 
tails.  Mr.  M'ilson  has  used  very  great  assiduity  in  bringing  to-  M 
gether,  in  addition  to  his  own  able  demonstrations,  not  only  the  j 
opinions  and  feelings  of  various  Dissenting  authors  upon  the  ..'f 
subject,  but  the  historical  facts  relative  to  marriage  law,  which 
tend  to  elucidate  and  give  a  grasp  of  the  whole  (|uestion.  His  B 
pamphlet,  upon  the  whole,  forms  one  of  the  best  historical  sum-  fi 
maries  of  the  law*  of  marriage  now  extant,  and  should  be  added  ^ 
to  the  libraries,  not  only  of  Dissenters,  but  of  Lawyers.  Not-  ^ 
withstanding  this  assiduity,  however,  the  question  of  what  the  M 
precise  situation  of  Dissenters  was  before  liord  Hardwicke’s  | 
Act,  (commonly  called  the  Marriage  Act,)  is  still  left  in  some  k 
obscurity;  an  obscurity  which  it  would  be  important  to  have  B 
cleared  away,  before  the  position  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  H 
could  be  safely  adopted,  that  ‘  their  claim  is  to  be  restored  to  || 
*  the  situation  they  were  in  (as  far  as  marriage  is  concerned)  > 
‘  before  the  passing  of  this  statute.’  That  a  practice  did  then  ^ i 
exist,  to  some  extent,  for  Dissenters  to  solemnize  their  own 
marriages  in  their  ow  n  chapels,  appears  from  the  cases  (not  no¬ 
ticed  by  Mr.  M'ilson)  of  Haydon  v.  Gould,  (9  Anne,)  1  Salkeld, 

119,  and  Wigmore’s  case,  (5  Anne,)  2  Salkeld,  488,  and  from 
the  case  with  Mr.  \Vhitaker*s  opinion,  2()th  April,  1720,  given 
by  Mr.  Wilson  from  a  MS.  document.  In  Haydon  v.  Gould, 
the  parties  were  Sabbatarians,  and  wxre  married  by  one  of  ^ 
their  ministers  in  a  Sabbatarian  Congregation ;  the  form  in  the  ^ 
Common  IVayer  Rook  being  used,  except  the  ceremony  of  the  ^ 
ring.  In  Wigmore’s  case,  the  parties  were  Anabaptists,  and 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  Bishop  to  marry,  but  married  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  their  own  religion.  Now,  in  Mr. 
Whital  kcr’s  opinion,  above  mentioned,  he  assumes,  that  the 
parties  might  have  been  proceeded  against  in  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Courts  for  inconlinency,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves  would  have  been  by  applying  for  a  pro¬ 
hibition  by  reason  and  in  virtue  of  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
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Wigmorc's  case,  on  the  contrary,  Chief  Justice  Holt  says: 

*  By  tlie  canon  law,  a  contract  per  verba  de  prresenii  is  a  marriage, 

*  and  they  cannot  punish  for  fornication,  but  only  for  not  so« 

*  leinnizing  the  marriage  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
‘  law.*  (See  2  Burn’s  Eccles.  Law,  p,  473.)  Now  if  cither  for 
incontinency,  or  for  irregular  celebration,  the  parties  to  Dis¬ 
senters’  marriages  were  liable,  before  the  marriage  act,  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  then  are  Quakers 
so  liable  at  this  day,  in  point  of  law ;  and  Dissenters  would 
continue  so  liable,  notwithstanding  the  exception  in  any  future 
marriage  act  were  widened  so  ap*to  admit  them  all.  The  case 
must  therefore  be  made  the  subject  of  specific  enactment* 

Whatever  alteration  may  ultimately  be  made  in  the  law  on 
this  subject,  (and  that  it  must  be  altered,  no  reasonable  man  can 
doubt,)  we  should  deprecate  most  earnestly  any  such  mode  of 
c.irrying  that  alteration  into  effect,  as  should  leave  it  open  to  the 
parties  to  dispense  with  religious  and  public  celebration.  Any 
laxity  in  this  point  would  be  a  deep  injury  to  the  female  sex,  to 
their  peculiar  sensibilities,  to  their  truest  delicacies.  It  would, 
in  fact,  unsettle  the  present  broad  and  invaluable  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  holy  matrimony^  and  unholy  and  equivocal  states 
of  every  gradation.  When  once  it  becomes  a  matter  of  nicety 
to  distinguish  the  holily  and  truly  married,  from  the  alliances  of 
licence,  or  convention,  the  flood-gates  of  immorality  and  decep- 
tion  are  at  once  opened.  *  Before  the  marriage  act  of  175«V 
we  are  told  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  *  nothing  was  so  easy 

*  as  to  be  married ;  ’ — and  we  may  add,  that  nothing  was  so 
horrible  as  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  in  it,  and  the  diaboli¬ 
cal  frauds  to  which  secret  and  clandestine  marriages  were  made 
subservient.  It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  historical  jurists, 
that  no  way  was  made  by  the  severest  laws  in  combating  the 
once  almost  universal  vice  of  concubinage,  until  marriage  was 
elevated  into  a  religious  ordinance  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
a  tangible  line  of  demarcation  thereby  drawn  between  sacred 
and  merely  conventional  alliances. 

Those  who  are.  historically  acquainted  with  the  vile  state  of 
society  in  this  country,  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  Marriage 
Act,  must  be  amused  with  the  specimen  of  the  bathos  afforded 
by  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  10  Ann,  c*  16.  (one  of  the  in¬ 
effectual  attempts  at  remedy).  *  Wl^ereas  great  lose  hath  hap* 

*  pened  of  the  duties  upon  stamped  vellum^  parchment,  emd 

*  paper,  and  other  inconveniences  daily  grow  from  clandestine 

*  marriages  ' 
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Art.  V^I.  1.  CiiOLKRA,  its  Nature,  Cause,  and  Treatment ;  with  ori¬ 
ginal  ViewH,  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical,  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Fever ;  the  Action  of  Poison  on  the  System,  Ac.  To 
w'hich  is  added,  an  Essay  on  Vital  Temj)erature  and  Nervous 
Kiierg)’,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  Searlc,  Surgeon,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  Madras  Establishment.  Octavo,  pp.  255.  I 
IjoiuIoii.  ikU). 

2.  Management  and  Diseases  of  Infants  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Climate  of  India,  &c.  &c.  By  Frederick  Corbyn,  fesq.,  Memlicr 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  Surgeon  on  the  Royal  Estab¬ 
lishment,  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  443.  Calcutta.  Price  30  Rupees.  | 

IN  the  whole  compass  of  pathological  inquiry,  there  is  not,  j 
|x^rhnps,  a  single  problem  of  more  difficult  solution,  than  | 
that  which  refers  to  the  production  and  spread  of  Epidemic 
distcmj>ers.  And  the  natural  obscurity  which  encompasses  the 
investigation,  has  not  seldom  been  artificially  increased  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  investigators  have  pursued  their  researches. 
Loose  inferences  have  often  been  drawn  from  fallacious  assump¬ 
tions;  hypotheses  have  been  received  as  facts;  and  one  party 
has  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  another,  not  as  if  a  matter  of 
abstract  research  were  the  point  in  debate,  but  as  if  a  spirit  of 
rancorous  and  personal  hostility  were  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
all  topics  that  involve  a  diversity  of  opinion.  \Ve  are  told  by 
one  writer,  that  an  infections  disorder  is  necessarily,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  a  disorder  of  limited  locality ; — that  the  stationing 
of  cordons  of  troops,  the  detention  of  voyagers,  and  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  articles  in  merchandize,  are  so  many  vexatious  and  expen¬ 
sive  contrivances,  about  as  available  as  would  be  the  construction 
of  high  walls  for  the  purpose  of  confining  sky-larks.  Others  again 
crudely  conceive  of  contagious  and  infectious  maladies,  as  if  the 
terms  contagion  and  infection  were  convertible.  They  do  not 
take  into  their  fearful  and  apprehensive  reckonings  any  consi¬ 
deration  of  place,  time,  and  circumstance  ;  but  hastily  conclude, 
that  if  a  malignant  disorder  is  in  tins  district  to-day,  it  may  be 
in  that  to-morrow.  ‘  And  where,’  they  mentally  exclaim,  *  shall 
•  we  flee  from  the  threatening  pestilence  V 

The  fact  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  midway  men  arc  the  only 
men  in  the  right  way ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  infections,  in  spite 
of  what  the  anticontagionist  advances,  are,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  communicable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commu¬ 
nication  is  not  eflected  in  so  direct  and  certain  a  manner  as  the 


ap^chetision  of  the  contagionist  leads  him  to  infer. 

The  Cholera,  about  which  there  is  at  present  so  much  talk, 
seems  to  prove  and  exemplify  the  position,  that  a  poison  may  in 
the  first  instance  be  productive  of  disease,  as  an  infection, — and 
that,  during  the  existence  and  course  of  the  malady  in  the  frame 
of  an  individual,  the  infected  individual  may  become  capable  of 
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transmuting  the  poison  to  Ins  nssoci.ito;  and  l!io  latter  shall 
thus  become  the  subject  of  ii  contagious,  wliile  the  .former  had 
succuinhed  to  the  influence  of  an  infectious  virus.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  the  individual  who  has  been  nflcctcd  in  the  manner  last 
described,  to  mix  indiscriminately  with  others ;  and  let  these 
others  he  congregated  in  masses,  or  living  in  districts  naturally 
unhealthy;  the  communicated  malady  shall  then  lose  its  second 
character  of  mere  contagion,  and  become  again  both  a  contagion 
and  an  infection.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
present  epidemic  of  the  North ;  its  origin  being  apparently  re- 
ferrihle  to  some  |>eculiaritics  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Indian  provinces  in  which  it  first  appeared,— and  its  conveyance 
being,  in  some  instances,  in  the  way  of  a  positive,  and  (if  we  may 
so  say)  uncircumstantial,  contagion ;  while,  in  others,  a  sort  of 
artificial  atmosphere  of  infection  has  beerr  engendered, — and 
then,  and  there,  the  resulting  distemper  has  become  aggravated 
in  malignity,  and  more  terrible  in  its  menaces  of  widc-s])reading 
desolation. 

It  is  on  the  ground  now  stated,  that  Great  Britain  may  en¬ 
tertain  hopes  that  the  Cholera,  even  should  it  make  its  way 
into  these  Islands,  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  an  epidemic 
pestilence  to  any  great  extent  *.  That  we  have  happily  been 
preserved  from  plague  for  a  scries  of  years,  is,  perhaps,  attri- 
i)utahlc  chiefly  to  the  careful  draining  and  cultivation  of  our 
lands, — to  the  minute  attention  which  is  given  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  vast  numbers  congregating  together  in  our 
populous  cities, — and  in  short,  to  a  general  improvement  in  our 
habits  and  our  polity  f .  If  the  Cholera,  however,  is  found  pre¬ 
valent  in  countries  and  localities  which  are  in  every  respect  dif- 


^  That  we  sjwak  the  language  of  hope,  rather  than  of  certainty,  we 
wish  to  impress  tin  our  readers.  It  may  Ikj  that  U?fore  the  seal  of  the 
press  is  put  on  the  present  article,  some  of  the  virus  may  have  already 
visited  Britain. 

t  The  following  fact,  taken  from  Mr.  Searle’s  volume,  will  shew  the 
necessity  of  great  caution  against  adding  artificial  to  natural  causers  of 
aerial  contamination.  ‘  During  the  Winter  assizes  at  Hertford,  four 
years  ago,  a  l>oar-skin  which  had  a  very  offensive  smell,  hanng  been 
intHKluced  in  evidence  to  the  Court,  many  of  the  members  and  other 
jKTsons  present  on  the  occasion  %verc  seized  during  the  same  night 
with  Cholera.  The  lady  who  related  to  me  the  circumstance,  assured 
me,  that  throe  of  the  Council,  who  took  up  their  almdc  in  her  house, 
were  all  of  them  attacked  between  the  evening  and  the  following 
morning,  and  were  exceedingly  ill.  The  meilical  gentleman  who 
attended  them,  investigated  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  and  declared 
this  to  l)e  the  cause  of  their  seizure,  and  which  we  may  add  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable.* 
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forent  from  lliosc  in  which  it  was  engcndcretl,  why,  it  is  asked, 
may  it  not  become  a  British,  as  well  as  u  Russian  and  IVlish 
scourge?  In  oflering  a  reply  to  this  question,  it  must  he  admitted, 
that  wc  liave  only  probabilities  and  analogies  to  urge.  We  are, 
indeed,  far  from  wishing  to  give  encouragement  to  that  bravado 
feeling  which  regards  with  contempt  every  measure  adopted 
under  the  notion  of  danger  ;  but  wc  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
appeal  to  circumstances  and  facts  favourable  to  tlie  supposition 
just  announced,  that  ours  is  not  the  country  for  the  successful 
invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  in  the  shape  of  malignant  distemper. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  northern  districts  in  which 
Cholera  is  now’  raging,  have  been  recently  made  artificially 
vulnerable  to  pestilential  attacks.  War,  either  in  reality  or  in 
anticipation,  had  already  prepared  the  way; — and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  war,  especially  among  a  people  who  retain  still 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  uncivilized  state  of  society,  are  just 
such  as  are  likely  to  convert  contagion  into  pestilential  infection 
in  the  way  above  assumed.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  thus 
naturally  and  artificially  circumstanced,  are  the  ready  recipients 
of  additional  ills; — ills  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  meet 
and  oppose,  and  w  hich,  therefore,  increase  in  intensity  by  pre¬ 
viously  paralysing  their  victims : — in  the  way  that,  we  are  told, 
pestiferous  charmings  are  practised  among  some  of  the  brute 
creation,  during  their  predatory  prow  lings,  who  insure,  it  is 
said,  the  passiveness  of  their  prey,  by  piercing  regards  of  de¬ 
structive  menace; — they  first  look  murder,  and  then  act  it.  In 
this  country,  however,  while  we  arc  duly  alive  to  the  possible 
danger,  wc  arc  prepared  to  meet  it.  If  the  Cholera  be  now  a 
contagion,  rather  than  an  infection,  so  much  the  better :  since 
separation  and  other  means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  a  dis- 
temner,  are  more  likely  to  be  ettective  in  their  purpose,  than  if 
wc  had  to  contend  with  aerial,  in  addition  to  traceable  and 
tangible  poison  •. 

In  thus  expressing  our  anticipation,  we  wish,  liow’ever,  to  be 
perfectly  understood  as  limiting  our  remarks  to  probabilities, 
riiere  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  particulars  connected 
with  the  origin  and  spread,  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  the 
universally  allowed  contagions,  which  are  of  difiicult  explana¬ 
tion  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  abstract  virus.  Why  are  small¬ 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  and  so  forth,  at  one  time 
rife,  and  at  other  times  rare  ?  And  why  do  they  disappear, 


•  In  the  few’  remarks  w’c  hastily  threw  out  a  short  time  ago  on  the 
subject  of  Cholera,  it  was  stated,  that  nothing  secmetl  certain  about  it, 
but  its  uncertainty.  The  investigations,  however,  that  have  recently 
b«*en  made  ns  to  its  nature  and  habits,  seem  to  prove  to  a  demonstration 
its  occasionally  contagious  (quality. 
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often  before  tl^ey  have  aborted  one  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
in  a  district  that  has  been  visited  ?  'Fhesc  and  several  other 
facts  ini^ht  he  adduced  in  support  of  tlie  doctrine,  that  some 
sort  or  decree  of  atmospheric  contamination  has  to  do  with  the 
dilfusion  of  most  disorders ;  and  that,  therefore,  \vc  cannot  pre¬ 
dicate  an  absolute  control  over  any.  Here,  candour  obliges 
us  to  submit  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Corbyn*s  book  to 
the  judgement  of  our  readers,  leaving  it  to  them  to  determine, 
bow  far  the  statement  may  strengthen  a  less  favourable  view  of 
the  subject  than  that  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  our¬ 
selves  been  inclined  to  take.  Ai\cr  alluding  to  the  spread  of 
(  liolora  in  districts  where  every  thing  was  calculated  to  engender 
and  keep  alive  a  pestilential  miasm, — *  w  here  the  grass  grows 
‘  to  men’s  height,  and  where  the  timber  and  brush-woods  of  the 
‘  forest  scUlom  permit  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate, — where 
‘  the  waters  of  the  sacred  streams  of  Ganges  and  Hooghly 
‘  recede  from  the  land,  and  leave  a  muddy  and  putrid  exhalation,* 
— he  goes  on  to  say  : 

^  If  the  liistory  ended  here,  we  might  indeed  assign  these  local 
eihuvia  us  a  cause;  but  the  fairest  jiortiou  of  the  Indian  continent, 
whiTc  health  was  no  illusion,  where  sickness  was  a  stranger ;  where 
mountains  rose  covered  with  the  forest  verdun? ;  where  rain  fell 
monthly  in  refreshing  showers ;  where  there  was  no  deluging  of  plains, 
or  noxious  vai)Ours  to  contaminate  the  air,  no  forest  or  grass  jungle  to 
im]HHle  its  free  circulation  ;  w'here  the  heat  was  tem{)erate,  agreeable, 
and  invigorating ;  where  the  land  was  fertilized,  and  the  husbandman 
rewarded  ;  w’here  tlie  luxuriance  of  nature  exhibited  a  licnuteous  pros* 
|H*ct  from  the  adjacent  height ;  it  is  too  true,  tliat,  in  this  happy 
ciMiiitry,  the  disease  appeared,  and  the  district  w'as  nearly  dejMipulateu. 

are  therefore  brought  to  conclude  that  it  (Cholera)  is  a  scourge 
]H‘rinittcil  by  a  just  I’rovideiicc ;  but  W'ho  has  known  his  mysterious 
w  ays,  or  is  permitted  to  know  his  counsel  ?  * 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  all  accounts  agree viz, 
that  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  the  disorder  have  for  the 
most  part  been  in  proportion  to  the  degraded  habits  and  condition 
of  the  subjects  whom  it  has  attacked.  *  The  indigent  and 
‘  naked  part  of  the  lower  order  of  the  Indian  natives*,  says  Mr. 
Corbyn,  ‘  seemed  to  be  principally  affected  by  the  epidemic  in- 
‘  flucncc:  and  among  these,  the  malady  proved,  in  1817,  much 
‘  more  fatal  than  among  others  *.  This  important  fact,  while 
it  is  in  favour  of  the  preventive  power  above  advocated,  may 
serve  to  explain,  in  some  measure,  the  havoc  whicli  the  dis¬ 
temper  has  recently  made  in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  it  may, 
moreover,  he  received  as  a  valuable  intimation  for  tliose  to  act 
upon,  w  ho  set  about,  with  a  manly  hut  not  presumptuous  deter¬ 
mination,  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  poison,  should  it  ever  (as 
we  trust  it  will  not)  be  permitted  to  diffuse  itself  among  us. 
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Poisunt  quia  posse  videntur.  Not  to  appreliciul  mischief,  is  a 
great  step  towards  not  being  infected.  And  as  preventives  arc 
at  the  same  time  more  important,  and  more  within  our  province 
to  descant  upon,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  the  works  before  us.  It  will  be 
seen  by  our  readers,  that  great  stress' is  laid  on  attention  to  the 
healthful  state  of  the  stomach;  and  we  may  take  occasion  to 
add,  that  fruits  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  the  stone  fruits, 
ouglit  to  be  refrained  from,  by  persons  especially  whose  digest¬ 
ing  powers  are  under  par,  and  whose  constitutional  tendencies 
at  all  verge  upon  what  arc  named  bilious  complaints. 

*  Exposure  to  cold,  to  chills,  to  the  night  dew',  and  to  W'ct  and 
moisture,  tnight  c;m‘fully  to  Ik'  avoided ;  and  if  at  any  time  these  ex- 
jmsures  are  inevitable,  the  system  should  Ik'  f(»rtitied  against  their 
etfects.  Jbit  the  mode  of  fortifying  the  system  requires  considcratit)u. 
This  should  not  be  attempted  bv  wines  or  s])irit8.  Permanent  tonics, 
however,  and  those  more  t‘s|K‘cially  W’hich  determine  to  the  surface  of 
the  Ihsly,  may  be  resorted  to  on  such  occasions.  For  this  purpose,  in¬ 
fusion  or  dec<»ction  of  bark  or  of  columba  may  be  taken  with  the  sj)i- 
ritus  mindereri,  or  anv  warm  stomachic ;  or  the  powdered  bark  may 
Ik?  exhiliited,  combined  with  the  spicy  aromatics.  Sleeping  in  low 
and  ill-ventilated  apartments  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  and  individuals 
should  be  ixiuallv  distrustful  of  slt'eping  near,  or  even  of  passing 
through,  in  the  night  time,  marshy  or  sw'ampy  districts. 

‘  Warm  stomachic  laxatives,  and  these  combined  with  tonics,  may 
be  adopted  with  advantage,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  diet  should 
l»e  regular,  mmlenite,  and  easy  of  digestion.  Whilst  low'  living  ought 
to  Ih?  shunned,  its  opposite  should  never  be  indulged  in.  The  stomach 
ought  to  have  no  more  to  do  than  what  it  can  accomplish  w  ithout 
futigue'to  itself,  and  to  the  promotion  of  its  own  energies.  It  must 
never  be  roused  to  a  slate  of  false  energy  by  means  of  palatable  ex¬ 
citants,  or  weakened  by  distending  it  w’ith  too  copious  draughts  of 
weak  diluents. 

‘  The  imagination  should  not  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  dwell 
upon  the  jniiuful  considerations  which  the  disease  is  calculated  to  bring 
In'fore  the  mind  ;  and  least  of  all  ought  the  dread  of  it  to  be  encou- 
niged.' — {Anncslcf/,  in  Scarlc.) 

Let  the  reader  take  these  precautions  for  his  guide,  through 
our  summer  sickness  and  autumnal  diarrlueas,  and  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  hope  that,  beyond  those  common  visitations,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  contend  with.  .  . 

We  by  no  means  intend,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  go  into 
the  theory  and  management  of  the  disorder ;  but  w  e  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  suggesting,  that  writers  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
in  some  measure  by  erroneous  principles,  when  they  have  re¬ 
presented  Cholera  as  something  absolutely  different  from  the 
bilious  derangements  to  which  even  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  obnoxious.  That  the  Indian  malady  difters  in  de- 
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grcc,  we  readily,  and,  we  wxre  going  to  say,  gratefully  admit ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  our  judgement,  that  the  variation  of  inten¬ 
sity  constitutes  the  only  positive  variation  of  character: — just 
as  the  plague  of  the  Levant  diflers  from  the  typhus  of  London, 
and  the  common  bilious  fevers  of  our  temperate  clime,  from  the 
yellow  fever  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  diversity  in  nature,  but  by  means  proportioned 
to  severity  in  character,  must  the  malady  be  met  by  the  phy¬ 
sician.  We  hear  of  life  succumbing  in  a  few  hours  under  the 
grasp  of  Indian  Cholera.  We  have  occasionally  witnessed  the 
same  thing  even  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  that  the  milder  at¬ 
tacks  were  common.  And  in  no  instance  of  aberration  from  healthy 
action,  has  the  efficacy  of  medicine  been  more  triumphantly 
proved,  than  in  its  endeavours  to  arrest  the  frightful  course  of 
Citolcra,  when  it  assumes  its  most  malignant  aspect,  and  is  about 
to  pervade  the  frame  with  almost  electric  rapidity.  In  the 
dreadful  Cholera  of  1817,  it  is  stated,  that  almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual  died,  who  did  not  receive  the  aid  of  medicine;  while  the 
proportion  of  deaths,  when  early  recourse  was  had  to  medical 
aid,  came  to  be  not  more  than  *  one  in  a  hundred.* 

\\c  must  close  our  brief  disquisition  with  merely  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  merits  of  the  writers  whose  treatises  we  have 
above  indicated.  We  have  intended  for  some  time,  (and  may 
shortly  put  our  design  into  execution,  only  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  sicken  our  readers  with  too  much  medicine,)  to  treat  more  at 
large  on  the  general  topic  of  Mr.  Corbyn’s  work,  and  we  then 
should  have  more  warrant  in  expressing  our  sentiments  on  his 
performance.  Mr.  Searle’s  book  is,  in  point  of  composition, 
one  of  the  most  bungling  productions  we  have  for  a  long  time 
met  with.  A  phrenologist  would  say,  that  he  has  a  fair  causa¬ 
lity,  but  a  small  language ;  for  his  theories,  though  full  of  false 
analogies  and  hasty  inftrences,  are  here  and  there  marked  by 
something  like  mental  power ;  while  the  manner  in  which  his 
sentiments  are  put,  and  liis  sentences  arranged,  is  indicative  of 
u  total  want  of  perception  respecting  the  common  requisites  of 
authorship.  The  first  page  of  his  preface,  had  we  time  and 
space  to  advert  to  it,  w'ould  justify  the  utmost  severity  of  cri¬ 
tical  condemnation,  that  a  reviewer  could  inflict.  His  elec¬ 
tric  theories  of  Cholera,  although  they  display  some  acumen, 
labour  under  this  slight  disadvantage; — that,  if  applicable  at 
all,  they  are  at  least  equally  so  towards  the  explication  of  fever, 
and  of  many  other  maladies  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  vital  principle  becomes  alarmingly  irregular, — the 
powers  of  life  being  drawn  as  it  were  forcibly  and  rapidly  from 
one  part  of  the  body,  and  made  to  rush  with  fearful  quantum 
and  intensity  upon  another.  Mr.  Scarle*s  notions  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Cholera  appear,  however,  in  the  miuo,  correct;  for  the 
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curative  indications  plaiidy  are,  the  unlocking  of  llic  ca])illary 
vessels,  and  restoring  the  lost  balance  of  vital  and  circulating 
movements,  'rhe  nntihilious  part  of  the  treatment,  when  the 
malady  is  of  the  spasmodic,  or,  as  wc  should  say,  of  the  intense 
kind,  is  often  a  secondary  and  subordinate  matter.  Life 
must  first  he  preserved  from  sudden  extinction,  and  then  the 
disorder  must  be  treated  upon  the  most  obvious  principles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  incidental  character  it  shall  assume,  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  course  it  shall  pursue. 


Art.  V'll.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  Xetr  Tcstavicnt  Scriptures  as» 
certained  ;  or,  the  Ililile  complete  w'ithout  the  Apocrypha  and  un¬ 
written  Tradition.  Ity  Archibald  Alexander,  D.l).,  Professor  of 
Theohvgy  in  Prince  Town  College,  New  Jersi*y.  With  IntnKluc- 
tory  Hcinarks,  l)y  John  Morison,  D.l).,  Author  of  an  Exposition 
of  the  BiM»k  of  Psalms,  Ac.  12mo.  pp.  xxii,  418.  Price  Gj.  Cd. 
London,  1831. 

name  of  the  Author  of  this  very  acceptable  work,  is  ho- 
-*  nourably  known  to  our  readers,  in  connexion  with  his  Brief 
Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  lleligion,  to  which 
this  compilation  was  originally  designed  to  form  a  supplement. 
A  compendious  work  on  this  subject  was  certainly  a  desidera^ 
turn  in  English  theological  literature.  Those  which  wc  possess, 
arc  either  too  learned  or  too  voluminous  for  general  readers : 
besides  which,  the  subject  has  generally  been  treated  only  par¬ 
tially,  one  writer  confining  his  attention  to  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  another  to  that  of  the  New.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander's  object  has  been,  ‘  to  exhibit  a  compendious  view'  of  the 
*  whole  subject,  and  in  such  a  form  as  will  be  level  to  the  capa- 
‘  cities  of  all  descriptions  of  readers.’  ♦ 

‘  He  has  aimed  nt  bringing  forward  the  result  of  the  researches  of 
learned  men  who  have  treated  this  subject,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
substance  of  their  w’orks  might  In?  easily  accessible  to  that  numerous 
claiui  of  readers  w'ho  are  unskilled  in  the  learned  languages.  It  was, 
mort'over,  liis  opinion,  that  such  a  volume  as  this  W’ould  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  theological  students  and  to  clergy'mcn  w’ho  have  it  not  in 
their  |>ower  to  procure  more  costly  works. 

‘  In  the  First  Part,  w'hich  relates  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  assistance  has  been  derived  from  the  Vanstratia  of  Chamier,  the 
Isagof^c  of  lluddeus,  the  Thesaurus  Philologicus  of  llottinger,  Pri- 
denux's  Connection,  Wilson  on  the  Apocrypha,  and,  above  all,  from 
Bishop  Cusin’s  Scholastic  History  of  tne  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  Second  Part,  on  the  Canon  «)f  the  New'  Testament,  the  testi¬ 
monies  have  Wn  principally  selected  from  Lardner ;  but,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  A|K>cr>  phal  books  of  the  New  Ti'stament,  little  else  has 
been  done,  than  to  abridge  and  arrange  the  information  contained  in 
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the  valuable  work  of  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones,  on  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament. 

‘  On  the  subject  of  the  Oml  Law  of  the  Jew's,  the  Author  has  freclj 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  that  great  polemic  HornlH?«^k,  in  his 
learned  work,  Contra  Judu'os.  On  that  of  Unwritten  Traditions,  he 
found  no  writer  more  satisfactory  than  Chemnius,  in  his  Esanien  Con, 
Trid.  lly  the  intnuluction  of  a  discussion  on  these  joints  into  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  be  acknowledges  that  he  bas  departed 
from  the  usual  method  of  treating  the  subject ;  but  he  is  ^lersuaded, 
that  a  little  consideration  wdll  convince  every  candid  reader,  that  the 
surticieiicy  and  jierfection  of  the  Scriptun's  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
unless  it  be  shcw'ii  that  no  part  of  Divine  Revelation  was  left  to  be 
handed  down  by  unw  ritten  tradition/ 

The  English  Editor,  Dr.  Morison,  expresses  his  regret,  that 
Or.  Alexander  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  references  to  the  authorities  he  cites.  It  was  doubtless 
his  w  ish  to  avoid  the  parade  of  borrowed  learning ;  but  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  more  distinctly  specified  the 
amount  of  his  obligations  to  the  learned  labours  of  Chamier, 
Ruddeus,  and  llottinger,  since,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  the 
assistance  derived  from  them  has  been  inconsiderable,  and  all 
the  principal  testimonies  bearing  on  the  Canon  will  be  found  in 
Lardner.  The  subject  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
despatched  in  a  very  few  pages, — we  must  confess  not  quite  to 
our  satisfaction.  In  establishing  this  part  of  the  Canon,  *  we 
‘  might  labour,*  Dr.  A.  says,  ‘  under  considerable  uncertainty 

*  and  embarrassment  in  regard  to  several  books,  were  it  not, 

*  that  the  whole  of  what  were  called  the  Scriptures,  and  which 

*  were  included  in  the  threefold  division  mentioned  above,* 
(the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,)  ‘  received  the 
‘  explicit  sanction  of  Our  Lord.’  But  Dr.  A.  should  have  ex¬ 
plained,  we  think,  the  nature  and  the  grounds  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  embarrassment  to  which  he  refers ;  whether  the 
difficulty  would  have  related  to  the  authenticity  and  genuine¬ 
ness,  or  to  the  primary  inspiration  of  those  particular  books; 
whether  such  books  arc  of  a  purely  historical  or  of  a  propheti¬ 
cal  character,  and  coming,  as  such,  under  the  description  of  the 
Scriptures  which  testify  of  Christ.  For,  after  all,  it  may  be 
thought  a  startling  admission,  that  the  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  any  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  would,  apart  from 
the  sanction  of  Our  Lord,  have  led  to  their  rejection,  or  to 
hesitation  respecting  them!  That  ‘  the  volume  of  Scripture 
'  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  was 
‘  uncorrupted,  and  was  esteemed  by  them  an  inspired  and  in« 
‘fallible  rule’; — that  these  books,  which  have,  ever  since  the 
Apostolic  age,  been  in  the  keeping  of  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  have  been  arrayed  in  perpetual  opposition  to  each  other, 
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can  have  undergone  no  alteration  from  either  party; — tliat  the 
1  lehrcw  IVihle  of  the  Jew  is  the  Old  Testament  Canon  of  the 
Christian  Church  ; — that  the  external  evidence  of  the  integrity 
and  authority  of  that  Canon  is  therefore  complete  ; — are  points 
which  admit  of  no  dispute,  and  w  hich  forbid  all  attempt  to  dis 
turb  the  Canon  so  authoritatively  sanctioned. 

But  there  remains  a  question,  relating  to  the  nature  or  de 
gree  of  the  inspiration  originally  attaching  to  the  several  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  cannot,  in  our  judgement,  be 
quite  so  easily  set  at  rest.  ‘  Our  l-.ord  was  not  backward 
Dr.  A.  remarks,  ‘  to  reprove  the  Jews  for  disobeying,  misinter 

*  preting,  and  adding  tbeir  traditions  to  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he 

*  never  drops  a  hint  that  they  bad  been  unfaithful  or  careless 
‘  in  the  preser\’ation  of  the  sacred  books.  So  far  from  this,  he 
‘  refers  to  tlie  Scriptures  as  an  infallible  rule,  which  “  must  be 
‘  fulfilled,”  and  ‘‘could  not  be  broken.”’  This  is  both  true  and 
to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  integrity  and  genuineness  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  is  this  argument  sufiicient  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  equal  and  plenary  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament?  Docs  it  prove  that  there  could  be 
no  legitimate  reason  for  laying  up,  together  w’ith  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  the  authentic  records  of  God’s  dealings  witli  ins 
chosen  people,  other  than  their  being  written  by  uispired  men  ? 
M  ust  we  infer  that,  when  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  was  added 
to  the  Book  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and 
Esther  placed  among  the  hagiographa,  it  was  alike  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  equally  tlic  word  of  God, — the  word 
testifying  of  the  coming  Messiah  I  Does  our  Lord’s  sanction 
of  the  Canon  imply  as  much  as  this?  The  Jews,  we  know', 
made  a  distinction  between  the  different  classes  into  which  the 
sacred  books  were  distributed.  Docs  our  Lord  ever  ‘  drop  a 
‘  hint  ’  that  they  were  blameablc  or  erroneous  in  so  discri¬ 
minating  them  ?  Is  all  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
these  several  writings  peremptorily  precluded  by  the  sanction 
which  attests  their  canonicity  ?  These  arc  questions  to  which 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  some  reply  should  be 
given  in  such  a  work  as  the  present ;  and  Dr.  Morison  would 
have  performed  a  most  acceptable  service,  had  he  supplied  the 
deficiency. 

Dr.  Alexander  admits,  with  Pridcaux,  that  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  completed  till 
about  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just ;  that  Malachi  seems  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Ezra ;  that,  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
mention  is  made  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  and  of  Darius  Codo 
mannus,  both  of  whom  lived  at  least  a  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Ezra ;  and  that  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  is 
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carried  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great.  After  mak¬ 
ing  these  statements,  we  are  utterly  at  u  loss  to  understand 
uhat  Dr.  A.  can  possibly  intend  by  adding  : 

*  Most,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  nothing  was  added  after  the 
IxMtk  of  ^luhichi  was  written,  except  a  few  names  and  notes  ;  and  that 
all  the  lHX)ks  belonging  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  col¬ 
lected  and  inserted  in  the  sacred  volume  by  Ezra  himself.  And  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  safest,  and  is  no  how  incredible  in  itself.' 

Would  Dr.  A.  wish,  then,  to  exclude  from  the  Canon  the 
hooks  which  *  could  not  have  been  put  into  the  Canon  by 
*  Ezra  *  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  marks  of  a  later 
date  in  the  writings  referred  to,  are  inconclusive  ?  If  so,  he 
was  bound  to  shew  this ;  he  ought  to  have  given  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  Ezra  and  Malachi  were  the  same  individual,  as 
some  of  the  Jews  maintain  ;  or  that  Ezra  outlived  Malachi.  Or 
he  should  have  explained  the  credibility  of  the  opinion,  which 
implies  that  hooks  written  after  the  death  of  Ezra,  were  col¬ 
lected  and  inserted  in  the  sacred  volume,  by  this  same  Ezra 
himself,  lie  ought  also  to  have  assigned  his  reason  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  more  probable  statement  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the 
present  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled,  not  by  the 
])ersonal  authority  of  Ezra,  or  any  other  individual,  but  by  the 
high  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;  and  that 
that  Synagogue  continued  to  discharge  its  functions  down  to 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  was  made  high-priest  about 
five  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
'i'hat  ‘  after  Malachi,  there  arose  no  prophet,*  and  that  after 
iCzra,  no  sacred  book  was  added  to  the  Canon,  are  two  propo¬ 
sitions,  which  seem  to  us  far  from  identical,  or  from  involving 
each  other.  The  former  is  umjuestionable :  the  latter  ap[>ears 
to  us  an  opinion  neither  safe  nor  credible.  The  more  correct 
statement  is  that  which  is  subsequently  cited  from  St.  Au¬ 
gustine. 

*  In  that  whole  period,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap¬ 
tivity,  after  Malachi,  Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  and  Ezra,  they  had  no  pro¬ 
phets,  even  until  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  As  our  l^rd 
says,  “  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  until  John."  And  even  the 
reprt>bate  Jews  hold,  that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  and  Malachi  were 
the  last  books  received  into  Canonical  authority.* 

The  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  A.  to  prove  that  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  books  have  no  pretensions  to  Canonical  authority,  is 
ample  and  in  the  highest  degree  conclusive.  As  this  subject 
meets  us  ‘  at  the  very  threshold  *  of  the  controversy  with  the 
Komanist,  it  is  of  no  small  importance,  that  the  Protestant 
should  be  well  provided  with  tne  requisite  information ;  and 
Dr.  A.  has  supplied  all  that  can  be  desired  by  any  candid  in- 
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(|uircr.  He  concludes  this  portion  of  his  work  wdth  the  foU 
lowing  remarks. 

‘  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  shew  that 
the  iNNiks  called  Apocrypha,  arc  not  Canonical,  we  wish  to  avoid  the 
op]M>site  extreme  of  regarding  them  as  useless  or  injurious.  Some  of 
thesi*  books  arc  im]K)rtant  for  the  historical  information  w'hich  they 
contain  ;  and,  es|)e€ially,  as  the  facts  recorded  in  them  are,  in  some 
instances,  the  fulHlment  of  remarkable  prophecies. 

‘  Others  of  them  are  replete  with  sacred,  moral,  and  prudential 
maxims,  very  usc‘ful  to  aid  in  the  regulation  of  life  and  manners ;  but 
even  with  these,  are  intersiiersed  sentiments  which  are  not  perfectly 
accordant  with  the  Word  oi  God.  In  short,  these  books  are  of  very 
ditferent  value ;  but  in  the  best  of  them,  there  is  so  much  error  and  im- 
]>erfection,  os  to  convince  us  that  they  arc  human  prcxluctions,  and 
should  be  used  as  such  ;  not  as  an  infallible  rule,  but  as  useful  helps 
in  the  attainment  of  know'ledgts  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  There¬ 
fore,  when  w'e  would  exclude  them  from  a  place  in  the  Bible,  wx*  would 
not  proscribe  them  as  unfit  to  be  read ;  but  we  would  have  them  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separate  volume,  and  studied  much  more  carefully  than 
they  commonly  have  been. 

'  And  while  we  W'ould  dissent  from  the  practice  of  reading  lessons 
from  these  books,  as  Scriptunil  Lessons  arc  read  in  the  church,  we 
would  cordially  recommend  the  frecpicnt  |>erusal,  in  private,  of  the  first 
of  Maccabees,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and,  above  all,  Ecclesiasticus. 

‘  It  is  a  dishonour  to  Gixl,  and  a  disparagement  of  his  word,  to  place 
other  liooks,  in  any  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  Divine  Oracles ;  but  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  permittetl  to  have  acec'ss  to  the  writings  of  men 
eminent  for  their  wisdom  and  piety.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  curious 
instruction,  to  learn  what  were  the  opinions  of  men  in  ages  long  (xist, 
and  in  countries  far  remotu.'  pp.  li(i,  bj* 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Work,  there  is  a  valuable  section, 
refuting  the  objections  raised  by  Michaelis  against  the  canon¬ 
ical  authority  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  Dr.  A.  also 
adverts  to  the  attempt  of  the  same  erudite  but  rash  critic,  to 
‘  lessen  the  authority  *  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  but  he 
docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  question ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  he  should  make  no  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  his  learned  countryman,  Professor  Stuart. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  can  cordially  unite  with  the  much-rcspccted 
Editor  of  this  Volume,  and  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horne,  in  re¬ 
commending  it  as  ‘  a  well-timed  effort  in  defence  of  the  truth 
— an  able  and  most  useful  com}>endiutn,  for  which  every  theo- 
logicid  student  with  scanty  resources,  ought  to  be  sincerely 
grateful.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  add,  that  it  reflects 
no  credit  on  English  theology,  that  this  every  way  respectable 
performance  of  the  New  Jersey  Professor,  should  be  the  best, 
or  at  least  the  most  complete  work  upon  tlic  subject,  in  our 
literature.  With  regard  to  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
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a  masterly  outline  of  the  argument,  supported  by  a  vast  quantity 
of  learned  and  curious  information,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Pyo 
Smith’s  ‘Answer*  and  ‘  Rejoinder*  to  Robert  Taylor,  published 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction.  (8vo,  pn.  92, 
price  \s.  6(/.)  This  tract  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  uli  our 
readers;  and  we  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  their  attention. 
It  deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation,  as  a  triumphant  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  Deistical  assailants. 


Art.  1.  Principles  of  Geology,  being  an  Attempt  to  explain 

tlic  former  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Surflice,  by  Keference  to  Causes 
now  in  Operation.  By  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  l^.K.S.  V^ol.  I.  bvo. 
pp.  52().  Price  15^.  London,  1830. 

2.  A  new  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  great  Revolutions  of  the 
Earth  and  aiiiniutcd  N^ature,  are  reconciled  at  once  to  modern 
Science  and  Sacred  History.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  F.R.S.  8vo. 
pp.  070.  Loudon,  1829. 

.3.  Geological  Notes,  By  Henry  Thomas  de  la  Boche,  F.R.S.  F.G.8. 
8vo.  pj).  111.  Price  6^.  London,  1830. 

4.  Sections  and  Views,  illustrative  of  Geological  Pheenomena,  by  11. 
T.  de  la  Beche.  4to.  pp.  79.  Price  21,  2s,  Loudon,  1 830. 

5.  Outlines  <f  Oryctology,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fossil 
Organic  Remains ;  especially  of  those  found  in  the  British  Strata. 
Second  Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Corrections.  By  James 
Parkinson,  sm.  8vo.  pp.  360.  Price  12«.  London,  1830. 

^ J.EOLOGY  is,  comparatively,  a  new  science;  and,  if  we 
^  mistake  not,  its  professors  arc  still,  as  was  the  case  in  its 
mere  infancy,  eagerly  distancing,  in  their  deductions  and  in¬ 
ferences,  the  slow  advance  of  genuine  discovery.  Something, 
however,  has  been  learned  from  the  precipitancy  of  the  earlier 
makers  of  systems.  The  science  of  facts  has  made  much  pro¬ 
gress  of  late,  and  the  necessity  for  a  range  of  inspection  at  once 
extensive  and  minutely  investigated,  is  distinctly  acknowledged. 
It  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  that  a  theorist  shall  build  up  a 
world  on  the  circumstances  of  a  district ;  nor  that  he  shall  frame 
n  cosmogony  from  casual  contortions  or  accidental  supra-posi- 
tions.  A  large  induction,  or  complicated  system  of  collation 
and  comparison,  is  now  required  as  an  indispensable  preli¬ 
minary  to  all  attempts  at  generalization;  and  if  VVerner  were  to 
revisit  eartli,  he  would  find  himself  no  longer  permitted  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  law  of  geological  relations,  on  an  imperfect  survey 
of  the  localities  of  Frey  berg.  In  this  matter,  as  in  other  pur- 
•*)uits,  men  have  to  surmount  so  much  of  prejudice  and  impulse, 
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so  much  of  inherent  infirmity,  that  geologists  may  well  ho  ex¬ 
cused  for  an  occa>ional  transgression  of  due  and  discretional 
liinils.  If  they  err,  they  at  least  supply  the  means  of  detecting 
their  errors :  and  if  they  are  too  prompt  in  hastening  to  con¬ 
clusions,  we  obtain  the  means  of  rectifying  the  cflects  of  their 
rashness,  from  the  results  of  their  own  accurate  observation, 
widely  extended  and  liberally  communicated. 

For  a  long  season,  the  Komish  1  lierarchy  forbade  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  sound  astronomical  instruction,  hy  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  adoption  of  the  Copernican  system  as  the  basis  of 
academical  institution.  Compelled  at  length  to  make  some  con¬ 
cession  to  increasing  knowledge,  it  was  permitted  to  be  taught, 
not  as  the  system  of  the  universe,  nor  even  as  the  theory  of 
C'opcrnicus,  hut  under  the  more  guarded  phrase  of  his  hypo¬ 
thesis,  Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  our  professors  of  geology.  The  large  phraseology  of  a- 
former  day  seems  to  have  been  dismissed.  We  no  longer  hear  ‘ 
of  theories  of  the  earth ;  nor  are  systems  of  creation  built  up 
with  the  rapidity  which  distinguished  the  speculators  of  those 
imaginative  times.  A  more  specious  term,  a  phrase  more  in¬ 
sinuating,  and  less  likely  to  stir  suspicion,  has  been  taken  up; 
and  the  scheme  which  might  have  startled  us  under  the  old- 
fashioned  names,  ]>asses  current  as  a  ‘  splendid  generalization  \ 
It  behooves  scientific  men  to  be  on  their  guard  against  this  hc- 
selting  sin.  ^Vry  little  is  gained  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  title;, 
and  tlie  change  becomes  positively  mischievous,  when  it  is  used 
as  a  pretext  for  the  perpetuation  of  error. 

Alter  all,  it  appears  exceedingly  absurd,  that,  in  the  present 
stage  of  iiKpiiiy  concerning  the  changes  and  component  suh- 
stanccs  of  the  globe,  aiiylhing  should  be  put  forw’ard  in  the 
shape  of  system,  or  even  of  generalization.  Among  the  *  Sec- 
*  lions  and  Views*  of  Mr.  de  la  Heche’s  valuable  publication,  he 
has  given  an  expressive  diagram,  shewing  the  proportion  which 
the  depth  hitherto  explored  of  the  earth’s  bulk,  bears  to  the 
whole.  The  loftiest  mountains  are  like  grains  of  sand  scattered 
on  a  smooth  surface ;  and  a  concentric  line  drawn  at  the  interval 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  exterior,  makes  the  portion 
above  it  shew  like  the  rind  of  an  orange.  Now,  when  this  is 
the  case, — when  we  have  not  even  turned  up  a  furrow  on  this 
immense  mass, — when,  in  reality,  we  have  only  scratched  the 
epidermis  of  this  vast  sphere;  it  does,  in  sober  truth,  seem 
rather  too  early  for  an  exhibition  of  skill  in  generalizing.  Nor 
are  we  sufficiently  advanced,  even  in  this  mere  surface  know¬ 
ledge,  to  afibrd  a  justification  of  this  inferential  process.  Our 
facts  are,  as  yet,  too  few:  they  may  be  contradicted  or  mo¬ 
dified,  so  far  as  our  views  of  their  circumstances  and  relations 
are  concernetl,  by  other  facts  not  yet  ascertained.  ‘  We  are 
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*  yet  acquainted  \  observes  Mr.  de  la  Beclie,  in  his  Geological 
Notes,  ‘  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  real  structure  of  the 
‘  earth’s  exposed  surface,  that  all  general  classifications  of  rocks 
‘  are  ])rt*inature.*  And  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  Sections, 
he  emphatically  urges,  that  ‘  the  progress  of  science  has  led  to 
‘  new  views,  and  that  the  conse(|ucnccs  that  can  he  deduced 

*  from  die  knowledge  of  a  hundred  facts,  may  be  very  diflerent 

*  from  those  deducible  from  five.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
‘  facts  first  known,  may  be  the  exceptions  to  a  rule,  and  not  the 

*  rule  itself ;  and  generalizations  from  these  first-known  facts, 

*  though  useful  at  the  time,  may  be  highly  mischievous,  and  im- 

*  pede  die  progress  of  the  science,  if  retained  when  it  has  made 

*  some  advance.* 

'i'hese  considerations  become  of  immense  importance  when 
applied  to  the  great  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world. 
Wc  can  have  no  fears  on  the  score  of  facts,  but  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  are  exceedingly  sensitive  about  generaliza¬ 
tions.  We  are  told,  (and,  with  some  restriction,  we  admit  the 
distinction,)  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  geology  and 
cosmogony :  but  at  the  same  time,  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  Mosaic  history  as  an  element  of  inquiry;  and  we  are  quite 
convinced  that  its  judicious  application  to  ascertained  facts,  may 
go  far  ill  aiding  correct  investigation,  and  in  restraining  undue 
speculation.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  probably  gratify  our 
readers  by  citing  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  eloquent  speech 
of  Professor  Sedgwick,  on  resigning  the  presidency  of  the 
(icological  Society. 

‘  Are  then  the  facts  of  our  science  op|H)seil  to  the  sacred  records  ? 
and  do  w'e  deny  the  reality  of  a  historic  deluge  ?  I  utterly  reject  such 
an  inference.  Moral  ana  physical  truth  may  partake  of  a  common 
essence,  hut,  as  fur  os  we  are  coiiceriUHl,  their  foundations  are  in¬ 
dependent,  and  have  not  one  common  clement.  And  in  the  narrations 
of  a  great  fatal  catastrophe,  handed  dow'ti  to  us,  not  in  our  sacred  Uioks 
only,  hut  in  tlie  traditions  of  all  nations,  there  is  not  a  word  to  justify 
UK  in  looking  to  any  mere  physicid  monuments,  as  the  intelligible 
records  of  that  event :  such  monumentM,  at  least,  have  not  yet  l>een 
found,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  intended  that  they  ever  should  be  found. 
If,  however,  wc  should  hereafter  discover  the  skeletons  of  ancient  tribes, 
and  the  w'orks  of  ancient  art,  buried  in  the  superficial  detritus  of  any 
large  region  of  the  earth  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  speculate 
about  their  stature,  and  their  manners,  and  their  numbers,  as  we  now 
s{>eculute  among  the  disinterred  ruins  of  an  ancient  citv* 

;  We  might,  I  think,  rest  content  w'ith  such  a  general  answer  as 
this.  Hut  we  may  advance  one  step  further.  History  is  a  continued 
n^curd  of  passions  and  events  unconnected  with  the  enduring  laws  of 
uiere  material  agents.  The  progress  of  iihysical  induction,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  leads  us  on  to  discoveries,  of  which  the  mere  light  of  history 
would  not  indicate  a  single  trace.  But  the  facts  recorded  in  history 
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may  sometimes,  without  confounding  the  nature  of  moral  and  physical 
truth,  he  brought  into  a  general  accordance  with  the  known  phae- 
nomena  of  nature ;  and  such  general  accordance  I  affirm  there  is 
hctweeii  our  historical  traditions  and  the  ])ha*nomena  of  geol(»gv. 
lJuth  tell  us  in  a  language  easily  understood,  though  written  in  far 
ditiereiit  characters,  that  man  is  a  recent  s(*journer  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Again,  though  we  have  not  yet  found  the  certain  traces  of 
any  great  diluvian  catastrophe  which  we  can  affirm  to  he  within  the 
human  j)eriod  ;  we  have,  at  least,  shewn,  that  paraxoysms  of  internal 
energy,  accoin])anied  hy  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  and  followed 
by  might V  waves  desolating  whole  regions  of  the  earth,  were  a  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  nature.  And  what  has  happened,  again  and  again, 
from  the  most  ancient,  up  to  the  most  modern  periods  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  earth,  may  have  happened  once  during  the  few  thousand 
years  that  man  has  been  living  on  its  surface.  We  have  theref(>re 
taken  away  all  anterior  incredibility  from  the  fact  of  a  recent  deluge; 
and  we  have  prej)ared  the  mind,  doubting  about  the  truth  of  things  of 
which  it  knows  not  either  the  origin  or  the  end,  for  the  adoption  of 
this  fact  on  the  weight  of  historic  testimony.* 

The  address,  from  which  we  have  taken  this  extract,  and 
from  which  we  shall,  before  quitting  our  present  subject,  have 
to  make  further  citation,  was  delivered  at  tlie  Society’s  Anni¬ 
versary,  February  18,  1831,  and  is  printed  in  the  20th  num¬ 
ber  of  the  *  Proceedings.’  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  admi¬ 
rably  condensed  matter,  and  exhibits  a  general  view  of  what 
has  been  recently  done  in  the  way  of  geological  investigation*. 

Although  we  l»ave  felt  it  expedient  to  make  these  remarks 
in  connexion  with  an  important  subject,  they  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  prefatory  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  either  of  general 
discussion,  or  of  special  analysis.  We  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  the  titles  of  certain  works  which  have  appeared 
rather  recently  on  the  subject  of  geology,  and  which  seem  to  us 
likely  to  convey  useful  information  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  feel  interested  in  these  matters.  Were  we  to  undertake 
even  a  slight  survey  of  their  contents,  we  should  trespass  most 
inconveniently  both  on  our  limits,  and  on  the  forbearance  of 


*  In  the  previous  delivery  of  the  Wollaston  medal,  the  President 
had  taken  opportunity  to  recapitulate  the  high  claims  of  the  individual 
to  whom  that  prize  was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  its  illus¬ 
trious  institutor,  awarded.  The  Resolution  stated,  that  it  was  '  given 
'  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  in  consideration  of  his  being  a  great  original 
‘  discoverer  in  English  Geology ;  and  especially  for  his  having  been 
‘  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  discover  and  to  teach  the  identification  of 
*  strata,  and  to  determine  their  succession  by  means  of  their  imbedded 
'  fossils.*  We  have  adverted  to  this  circumstance,  merely  that  we 
might  direct  attention  to  the  very  extraordinary  merits  of  this  pro¬ 
found,  though  self-taught  geologist. 
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average  readers;  we  shall,  therefore,  do  little  more  than  point 
out  their  object  and  character. 

Mr.  Lyell’s  volume,  which  contains  only  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  inquiries,  is  a  bold  and  able  eflbrt  to  deduce  all  the 
changes  of  the  earth’s  surface  from  causes  now  in  operation. 
V'olcanic  action,  atmospheric  influences,  vegetable  deposits, 
titles  and  currents,  with  other  agencies  both  direct  and  inci¬ 
dental,  are  held  forth  as  constituting  the  grand  machinery  of 
|he  destructive  and  renovative  principles.  That  Mr.  Lyell  has 
developed  and  maintained  his  hypothesis  with  much  skill,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting:  that  he  has  effected  any 
thing  beyond  this,  is,  we  apprehend,  something  more  than 
douhtful.  Professor  Sedgwick  has  taken  a  very  decided  part 
in  opposition ;  ar.d  as  the  pamphlet  which  contains  his  animad¬ 
versions  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
trespass  on  it  lor  an  extract.  Independently,  however,  of  every 
thing  connected  with  system,  Mr.  L.’s  work  will  he  found  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts  and  geological 
phenomena.  It  is,  moreover,  most  interesting  reading  ;  and  the 
student  who  shall  have  mistered  its  cotitents,  will  have  put 
himself  in  possession  of  abundant  materials'  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  scientific  inquiry. 

*  If,*  observes  ISIr.  Sedgwick,  ‘  the  principles  vindicated  in  Mr. 
Lyell’s  work  be  true,  then  there  can  be  no  great  vitdations  of  con¬ 
tinuity  either  in  the  structure  or  position  of  our  successive  formations. 
But  we  know  that  there  are  enormous  violations  of  geological  con¬ 
tinuity  :  and  though,  relatively  speaking,  many  of  them  may  be  local, 
of  this  at  least  we  are  certain,  that  they  have  been  produced  by  forces 

adequate  to  the  effects,  and  co-extensive  w'ith  the  phaenomena . 

In  the  sfKXulations  I  am  combating,  all  great  epochs  of  elevation  are 
systematically,  and  I  think  unfortunately,  excluded.  Volcanic  action 
is  essentially  paroxysmal ;  yet  Mr.  Lyell  will  admit  no  greater  pa¬ 
roxysms  than  we  ourselves  have  witnessed — no  periods  of  feverish 
spasmotlic  energy,  during  which  the  very  framework  of  nature  has  l>eeii 
convulsed  and  torn  asunder.  The  utmost  movements  that  he  allows 
are,  a  slight  quivering  of  her  muscular  integuments.* 

'  Of  the  origin  of  volcanic  forces  we  know  nothing :  but  we  do 
know  that  they  are  the  irregular,  secondary  results  of  great  masses  of 
matter,  obeying  the  primary  laws  of  atomic  action, — that  they  differ 
in  their  intensity — are  interrupted  in  their  periods — and  are  aggra¬ 
vated  or  constrained  by  an  endless  number  of  causes,  external  and 
purely  mechanical.  Of  all  mmles  of  material  combination,  those  of 
which  I  now  speak  are  perhaps  the  most  complicated.  To  assume, 
then,  that  volcanic  forces  have  not  only  been  called  into  action  at  all 
times  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  but  also,  that  in  each  periml 
they  have  acted  with  equal  intensity,  seems  to  me  a  merely  gratuitous 
hyiwthesis,  unfounded  on  any  of  tfie  great  analogies  of  nature,  and  I 
believe  also  unsupported  by  the  direct  evidence  of  fact.  This  theory 
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confounds  the  immutable  and  primary  laws  of  matter  with  the  mutable 
results  arising  from  their  irregular  combination.  It  assumes,  that  in 
the  laboratory  of  nature,  no  elements  have  ever  been  brought  together 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  seen  combined ;  that  no  forces  have  been 
developed  by  their  combination,  of  which  we  have  not  witnessed  the 
effects.  And  what  is  this  but  to  limit  the  richt's  of  the  kingdoms  of 
nature  by  the  poverty  of  our  own  knowledge  ;  and  to  surrender  our¬ 
selves  to  a  mischievous,  but  not  uncommon  philosophical  scepticism, 
which  makes  us  deny  the  reiility  of  what  we  have  not  seen,  and  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  we  do  not  perfectly  comprehend 

On  the  design  of  Dr.  Ure’s  volume,  we  can  bestov/  unqualified 
praise;  concerning  its  execution,  we  cannot  s|>eak  quite  so 
highly.  He  has  communicated  much  valuable  instruction  in  a 
very  impressive  and  gratifying  manner ;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
he  has  given  a  picture  by  any  means  complete,  of  geological 
science  in  its  present  advanced  state.  As  an  introduction  to 
geology,  however,  it  will  be  found  highly  useful,  while  the 
number  and  distinctness  of  the  graphic  illustrations,  add  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  clearness  of  the  description  and  the  general  value 
of  the  book.  That  the  work  is  written  with  spirit  and  right 
feeling,  the  following  extract  will  sufficiently  evidence. 

*  The  monuments  of  changes  in  the  constitution  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  beings,  and  of  an  universal  deluge  which  was  fatal  to  them 
both,  arc  so  marvellous  and  multiform,  that  Baron  Cuvier,  by  their 
means,  has  had  the  talent  to  create  as  lively  an  interest  for  the  ancient 
empire  of  the  dead,  as  for  the  kingdoms  of  living  nature.  In  accom¬ 
panying  him  through  the  dark  cemeteries  of  the  earth,  a  mysterious 
gleam  from  the  primeval  world  penetrates  our  soul,  and  solemnly 
awakens  its  deepest  faculties.  We  seem  to  walk  among  new  orders  of 
beings,  endowed  with  extraordinary  forms,  and  exercising  paradoxical 
functions.  In  one  sepulchre  we  meet  with  a  sloth,  not  dwarfish  as  a 
small  dog,  like  our  existing  species,  but  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  a 
rhinoceros,  provided  with  enormous  arms  and  claws  for  susjiending  it¬ 
self,  according  to  the  instincts  of  its  kind,  from  trees  of  colossal  f 
growth.  Ill  others,  we  find  quadrupeds  bearing  wings  on  their  toes, 
crocodiles  furnished  with  fins,  but  no  feet,  and  lizards  of  whale-like 
dimensions.  These  all  speak  of  a  world  unlike  our  own,  the  fashion  of 
which  has  long  passed  away.  But  that  world,  the  victim  of  sin,  will 
not  have  perished  in  vain  ;  if  its  mighty  ruins  serve  to  rouse  its  living 
observers  fn>m  their  slumberous  existence,  if  they  lead  them  to  medi 
tate  seriously  on  the  origin  and  end  of  terrestrial  things,  aud  to  im 
prove  their  brief  span  by  the  contemplation  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
Providence.* —  U re. 

i 

Few  words  will  suffice  to  characterise  the  publications  of  Mr.  j 
de  la  Beebe.  They  are  purely  and  ably  practical ;  and  while 
they  will  afford  effectual  assistance  to  the  geological  student, 
and  supply  much  useful  and  intelligible  explanation  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  reader,  they  may  assist  the  more  advanced  inquirer  by 
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their  facility  of  reference.  The  ‘  Notes  *  contain  illustrations  of 
various  points  of  f*eological  inquiry,  some  of  which  have  a  de¬ 
cided  bearing  on  Mr.  LyelPs  views.  The  paper  on  the  ‘  Geo- 

*  graphical  Distribution  of  Organic  Remains  in  the  Oolitic  Se- 

*  ries  of  England  and  France,*  is  excellently  done  ;  combining, 
in  convenient  space  and  form,  facts  and  illustrations  deriv^ 
from  authorities  not  always  readily  accessible.  The  ‘  Sections 
‘  and  Views’  present,  on  forty  plates,  a  large  and  valuable  se¬ 
lection  of  diagrams,  chiefly  coloured,  with  succinct,  but  clear  ex¬ 
planations.  The  study  of  this  volume  will  do  much  towards 
preparing  the  student  for  the  investigation  of  nature. 

We  have  added  to  the  present  series  of  available  works,  the 
second  edition  of  what  may  be  called  a  grammar  of  Oryctology. 
In  this  well  printed  volume,  Mr.  Parkinson  has  comprised  an 
extensive  and  well  arranged  variety  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fossil  organic  remains ;  supplying  to  the  learner,  an  easy 
and  complete  introductory  manual,  and  to  the  well  informed,  a 
text-book  of  convenient  reference.  The  graphic  illustrations 
are  copious  and  distinct. 

We  close  these  brief  criticisms  with  a  recommendation  of  mi¬ 
neralogy  as  an  early  study.  The  quick  eye,  the  ready  mind, 
the  elastic  step  of  youth,  are  all  favourable  to  the  investigation 
of  natural  phenomena ;  and  impressions  made  while  the  memory 
is  fresh  and  unlaboured,  are  vivid  and  permanent  far  beyond 
those  of  later  years.  There  is  a  charm  in  these  inquiries,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  peculiar  qualities  of  their  objects,  their  boundless 
variety  of  form,  hue,  character,  and  combinations,  their  delight¬ 
ful  associations,  and  the  mighty  train  of  reasonings  and  results 
to  which  they  lead.  Nor  can,  humanly  speaking,  a  better  se¬ 
curity  he  taken  against  the  misemployment  of  time,  than  by 
such  an  early  direction  of  the  mind  to  a  profitable  and  attractive 
pursuit. 
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the  divisions  and  disorders  which  arose  in  the  primitive  ^ 
churches,  how  much  are  we  indebted,  as  having  furnished 
the  occasion  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  eloquent  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostolic  Scriptures!  And  to  modern  controver¬ 
sies  within  the  Church,  we  owe  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
uninspired  compositions.  Much  as  we  regretted,  at  first,  the 
renewed  attack  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  as 
coming  from  a  quarter  in  which  w  e  have  not  been  accustomed  i 
to  look  for  adversaries,  w^e  begin  to  think  that  the  exposition  [ 
and  defence  of  the  grand  principles  of  the  Society,  wdiicli  it 
has  called  forth,  will  prove  of  so  much  lasting  service,  both  to  the 
Institution  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  disturbance  of  harmony.  Dr.  Fletcher’s  ‘  Lct- 
‘  ter*  alone  would  go  far  towards  reconciling  our  minds  to  the 
occasion,  unhappy  in  itself,  w  hich  has  elicited  so  luminous  and 
powerful  a  vindication  of  the  two  Protestant  principles  upon  | 
which  the  Society  is  grounded  ;  and  w^e  must  indulge  ourselves 
in  citing  somewhat  copiously  from  his  pages. 

*  The  controversy,’  says  Dr.  F.,  ‘  which  is  now  unhappily  agitating 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  causing  the  bitter  waters  of  strife 
to  spread  in  all  directions,  is  of  so  momentous  a  character,  and  involves 
in  its  decision  such  important  consequences,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  supporter  of  that  Society  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
the  purity,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  its  constitutional  principles. 
Those  principles  appear,  to  my  own  mind,  self-evident  and  incontrovert¬ 
ible.  The  recent  attempt  tointroduce  a  test  in  the  Bible  Society,  produced 
something  like  the  effect  which  results  from  the  startling  paradoxes  of 
scepticism,  when  it  assails  the  settled  assurances  of  the  mind  on  those 
points  of  historic  belief  or  moral  conviction,  which  had  been  hereto¬ 
fore  regarded  as  fixed  and  incontrovertible.  I  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society  as  impregnable 
on  two  grounds :  first,  that  it  recognized  the  supreme  and  exclusitt 
authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  admitted  the  right 
(f  private  judgement  in  matters  of  religion.  These  principles  are  the 
vital  elements  of  Protestantism.  They  are  no  less  essential  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  they  are  sustained  by  an  accumulation  of  proof  which 
gives  to  each  and  to  both,  the  weight  of  moral  demonstration. 
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‘  In  the  first  establishment  of  the  Society,  almost  every  objection 
broufrht  against  it,  might  have  l)een  resolved  into  an  opposition  to  one 
or  other  of  these  principles.  Its  constitution  was  the  object  of  viru¬ 
lent  attack  and  most  unrighteous  misrepresentation ;  but  whatever 
was  the  pretext  of*  its  opponents,  all  might  have  been  reduced  to  the 
alIe<ration,  that  its  terms  of  admission  were  not  ejcclusivey  and  that  it 
presented  its  expanded  portals  for  the  reception  of  all,  without  ex- 
cepti(ni,  <»f  every  name  and  every  clime,  w  ho  professed  to  acknowle<]gc 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  objection  was  itself  the 
strongest  argument  in  the  Society’s  defence.  It  was  its  characteristic 
excellence,  and  the  very  crowm  of  its  glor\',  that  it  prescribed  no  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiries,  instituted  no  tests,  and  required  no  subscription  to 
creeds  and  formularies.  It  therefore  proposed  no  act  of  worship,  or 
exercise  of  fellow'ship,  which  might  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  the 
weak,  the  timorous,  or  the  prejudiced,  as  to  commit  them  unwittingly 
into  an  approbation  of  principles  which  they  could  not  sanction,  or  a 
coninmnion  w'ith  persons  whom  they  would  be  unwilling  to  recognize. 
Its  projectors  and  first  supporters  were  all,  without  exception,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  what  are  termed  evangelical  principles,  and,  therefore,  indi¬ 
vidually  believers  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  Hut  their  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  views  wxmt  beyond  all  personal  and  sectarian  consider¬ 
ations.  They  knew  that  the  moment  they  selected  any  one  principle 
of  the  great  system  in  wdiich  they  agreed,  as  the  peculiar  and  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  their  Society,  there  would  be  instantly  introduced 
materials  for  debate.  However  they  might  have  agreed  in  the  abstract 
proposition,  other  principles,  they  knew,  would  be  so  associated,  in 
different  degrees  and  proportions,  mixed  up  with  more  or  less  of  error, 
that  no  single  proposition  would  be  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the 
prevention  of  what  some  would  have  been  disposed  to  exclude.  There 
was  therefore  no  medium  between  a  constitution  altogether  exclusive,- 
and  which  w'ould  have  confined  the  Society  to  a  section  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  a  constitution  of  an  unexclusive  character.  The  one  object 
aimed  at,  required  no  limitation  ;  while  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
W(irk  to  be  achieved,  and  the  prodigious  exj)enditure  that  would  be  ne- 
'cessarily  involved  in  its  prosecution,  demanded  and  justified  universal 
co-operation.  Thus  the  constitution  was  settled  on  a  large  and  unre¬ 
stricted  basis.  It  disarmed  intolerance,  conciliated  prejudice,  and  af¬ 
forded  the  most  scrupulous  no  ground  of  reasonable  offence.*  pp.  4 — 7« 

Dr.  Fletcher  states  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction,  that,  such 
being,  unquestionably,  the  original  Constitution  of  the  Society, 
the  Committee,  ‘  as  trustees,  appointed  to  execute  the  provi- 
‘  sions  of  a  specific  deed,  agreed  upon  by  the  unanimous  con- 
*  currence  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  friends  of 
‘  the  Bible,* — ought  never  to  have  entertained  at  all  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  make  so  fundamental  a  change. 

‘  I  feel  warranted,*  he  says, '  in  asserting,  that  the  moment  a  member 
of  the  Committee  introduced  a  question  which  directly  tended  to  violate 
the  constitution,  it  became  that  Committee  to  have  put  it  down  in» 
itantei^  and  ended  at  once  all  discussion.  Complainants  in  these  cir- 
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cumstances  there  might  have  been ;  clamour  and  calumny  might  have 
furiously  stormed  on  the  occasion;  the  orthodoxy* of  one  might  have 
been  assailed,  and  another  might  have  been  suspected  of  neologism. 
Intolerance  and  dogmatism  might  have  uttered  their  wailings  and  de¬ 
clamations,  and—  what  then  ?  Why,  the  abettors  of  these  decisive 
measures  would  perhaps  have  formed  a  separate  Society*  Let  them 
have  done  so,  and  made  it  another  arena  for  polemic  exhibitions  and 
special  pleadings  against  all  who  differ  from  them.  If  the  Continental 
Society  had  not  afforded  them  ample  room  and  verge  enough  fur 
assailing  all  the  heresies  of  Germany  and  all  the  schismatics  of  Bri¬ 
tain — and  the  Reformation  Society  had  not  been  a  sufficiently  extended 
theatre  for  theological  contentions,  they  might  have  established  a  new 
Eclectic  Society,  and  have  fenced  it  round  with  such  provisions  and 
enactments,  as  would  have  excluded  from  the  protected  enclosure,  all 
but  ultra*doctrinalists  of  various  hues,  though  united  in  the  most  de¬ 
termined  opposition  to  every  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  candour, 
tolerance,  and  Christian  charity.  In  the  mean  time  the  Committee  of 
the  Bible  Society  would  have  pursued  its  course  of  sublime  benevo¬ 
lence.  Communications  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  proving  that 
course  to  be  marked  by  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Iligh,  would 
have  gladdened  their  hearts,  and  encouraged  them  to  pursue  their 
**  labour  of  love and  when  they  had  retired  from  the  scene  of  their 
deliberations,  they  would  have  l^n  cheered  by  the  remembrances  of 
tranquil  joy  and  devout  satisfaction,  instead  of  enduring  the  irritation 
produced  by  distracted  councils  and  angry  collisions.'  pp.  16,  17* 

Referring  to  the  measure  proposed  by  Captain  Gordon,  Dr. 
Fletcher  urges  the  unanswerable  question,  *  Why  should  the 

*  excluding  requisition  be  confined  to  such  as  hold  not  the  doc- 
‘  trine  of  the  Trinity,  when  there  are  thousands  with  whom,  on 

*  religious  grounds  real  Christians  *  could  have  no  consistent 

*  fellowship  ?  ’ 

*  If  the  reasonings  which  apply  only  to  the  communion  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church  are  made,  by  an  unnatural  and  forced  analogy,  to  apply  to. 
the  Bible  Society,  then  the  whole  system  must  be  remodelled ;  the 
terms  of  admission  must  be  strictly  such,  and  such  only,  as  ought  to 
regulate  admission  to  a  Christian  church  ;  every  essential  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  must  be  added  to  the  prescribed  test,  otherwise  the  com¬ 
munion  would  be  vitiated,  and  the  fellowship  of  unbelievers  would 
mar  the  glory  of  the  Society ;  the  test  of  doctrine  must  be  combined 
with  a  test  of  character,  else  the  heresy  of  a  bad  life  will  be  thought 
less  dangerous  than  that  of  an  erroneous  principle  ;  and  thus  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  supervision  which  are  proper  and  consistent  in 
churches  formed  on  Christian  principles,  must  be  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
tended  community  of  a  Bible  Society,  in  all  its  dependencies  and  ra¬ 
mifications!  Unless  the  supporters  of  this  rash  innovation  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  out  their  principle  to  all  its  legitimate  consequences^ 
they  have  proved  themselves  the  most  ill-advised  reformists  that  ever 
lifted  themselves  into  consequence,  by  gratuitous  interference  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  aeal.'  p.  25. 
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‘  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  a  decisive  conviction  of  the  momentous 
character  of  those  great  principles  which  Socinians  reject,  and  by  which 
rejection  their  system  is,  in  my  own  deliberate  judgement,  awfully  op¬ 
posed  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  On  all  proper  occasions,  I  would 
unite  with  others  in  bearing  my  protest  against  their  errors,  as  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  great  and 
lamentable  as  is  their  apostacy  from  “  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,’*  they  do  not  reject  all  the  discoveries  of  revelation.  ^Vliile  they 
maintain  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures — appeal  to  their  testi¬ 
mony  as  the  professed  rule  of  their  belief — hold,  in  relation  to  some 
views  of  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  what  is  ac¬ 
cordant  with  the  truth — and  in  reference  to  the  general  evidences  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  are  amongst  the  most  able  advocates  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  its  authority,  and  have  eminently  subserved  its  cause — can 
you  persuade  yourself  to  think,  that  in  no  sense  they  are  entitled  to  be 
called  Christians?  It  surely  cannot  l)e  forgotten  that  such  writers  as 
Lardncr,  and  Pierce,  and  Clarke,  and  Locke,  may  be  justly  reckoned 
amongst  Christian  winters,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Socinianism 
of  some,  or  the  latitudinarianism  of  others.  The  established  usages  of 
language,  in  reference  to  parties  and  systems,  require  that  we  should 
in  fairness,  derive  our  conventional  designations,  not  from  the  charges 
or  constructions  of  adversaries,  but  from  their  ow'n  avowed  and  accre¬ 
dited  professions.  Justice,  as  well  as  candour,  requires  this  mode  of 
procedure.  It  may  be  presumed  that  those  w’ho  differ  from  us,  know 
their  own  principles  as  well  as  we  do  ;  and  if  w  e  have  an  honest  desire 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  induce  them  to  examine  our  argu¬ 
ments,  are  we  likely  to  succeed  by  telling  them  in  limine,  that  we  do 
not  give  them  credit  for  their  own  reiterated  and  solemn  acknowledge¬ 
ments  ?  Every  man,  w'ho  professes  to  believe  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  professed  Christian. 
We  secure  no  small  advantage  in  our  reasonings  for  bis  benefit,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  profession.  We  may  question  his  consistency,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  convince  him  of  his  danger.  Availing  ourselves  of  the 

{)rinciples  w'hich  he  receives,  w'e  may  more  successfully  attempt  to  dis- 
odge  from  his  mind  those  errors  which  he  has  unhappily  associated 
with  those  principles,  and  by  which  he  has  neutralized  their  force,  and 
rendered  them  of  no  effect.”  *  pp.  31,  32. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  Socinianism  has,  in  our  own  country,  visibly  and  exten¬ 
sively  diminished.  We  know  that  this  has  been  disputed,  but 
it  is  by  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Its  pow  er 
as  a  system,  so  ftr  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  the  numbers  and 
moral  influence  of  a  party,  has  been.  Dr.  Fletcher  remarks, 
amazingly  reduced ;  and  he  adds : 

'  I  know  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  even  Socinians  have 
become  the  recipients  and  advocates  of  evangelical  truth,  by  means  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society.  Had  a  test  of  orthodoxy  been 
proposed  as  a  condition  of  their  admission,  they  would  have  felt  them- 
VOL.  VI, — N.s.  L 
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selves  proscril>ed,  insulted,  and  even  calumniated  as  enemies  to  the 
Bible.  Their  unhappy  prejudices  would  have  been  continued  ;  and 
no  |K)Ssible  j^oo<l  could  have  resulted  from  the  restriction  that  would 
compensate  for  the  positive  evil  that  would  have  been  the  immediate 
and  inevitable  result. 

‘  But  in  the  case  before  the  public,  the  separation  contemplated  by 
the  Sackville-street  aj^itatc^rs,  is  not  only  inexpedient  and  unjust, — it 
is  impossihle.  They  are  endeavouriiij;  to  accomplish  a  separation  that 
cannot  be  effected.  Those  who  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
arc  as  much  members  of  the  Society  as  those  who  do  hold  it.  They 
are  indeed  few  in  numbers,  but  they  are  in  the  Society,  and  in  it  by 
virtue  of  the  principles  whicli  supjmrt  its  constitution.  They  have 
given  their  money  to  it ; — and  some  have  bequeathed  legacies  on  its 
behalf,  who  are  gone  to  that  world  where  there  will  be  no  controversy 
on  the  subject.  The  money  thus  subscribed  and  bequeathed  was  given 
with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  constitutional  ])rincii)le  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  would  not  have  been  given  if  that  principle  had  not  been 
considered  by  them  to  be  as  firm  and  irrevocable  as  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  itself.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  were  never  in  any 
degree  identified  with  Socinians,  have  precisely  the  same  conviction  on 
this  subject ;  and  on  this  ground  alone  they  make  common  cause  with 
them.  These  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  immense  majority 
that  indignantly  rejected  the  amendment  at  the  Annual '  Met'tiiig. 
They  were  not  Hocinians  !  To  assert  it  is  unwarrantable  and  unjust; 
it  is  a  positive  calumny,  the  effect  of  which  is  most  injurious,  because 
it  conveys  to  the  world  an  erroneous  impression,  and  can  tend  only  tu 
the  direct  advantage  and  aggrandizement  of  the  very  party,  whose 
exclusion  was  contemplated  by  the  proposed  alteration.  It  was  not 
sympathy  with  Sociniariism,  but  sympathy  with  the  Society’s  essential 
principles,  and  a  determination  to  abide  by  them  as  fixed  and  unalter¬ 
able,  that  protluced  the  unshrinking  and  magnanimous  decision  of  that 
day.  That  day  saved  the  Bible  Society;  and  the  storm  that 

PASSED  OVER  IT  HAS  ESTABLISHED  IT  ON  A  FIRSIER  BASIS,  AND  MADK 
IT  MORE  THAN  EVER  IMPREGNABLE  !  *  pp.  4?,  48. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  grossly  disingenuous  than  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Sackville-street  party  ;  or  inure  revolting 
than  the  system  of  personal  calumny,  which  seems  to  be  an  cle¬ 
ment  of  modern  fanaticism,  liefer  ring  to  the  ungenerous  attack 
made  upon  the  learned  and  laborious  Editor  of  the  Compre¬ 
hensive  Bible,  and  the  still  baser  reflections  cast  on  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  tlie  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Fletcher  asks  :  ‘  Whose  re- 
‘  putation  is  safe,  if  heresy  is  to  be  the  exclamation,  whenever 
‘  a  man  may  happen  to  difler  from  the  self-constituted  oracles 
*  of  modern  coteries  ?*  Mr.  Haldane’s  pamphlet  is  a  frightful 
specimen  of  malign  and  infuriated  zeal,  spurning  alike  the  re¬ 
straints  of  courtesy  and  the  obligations  of  truth.  His  hatred  of 
the  Bible  Society  amounts  to  a  sort  of  monomania.  He  tells 
us,  that  the  Society  have  ‘  excluded  God  from  their  counsels’, 
—and  that  He  has  consequently  *  frowned  upon  them,  and  scat- 
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t  tevcil  the  builders  *, — that  they  have  alienated,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  whole  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  great  body  of  other  Christians  in  that  country;  and  he 
calls  upon  all  the  Auxiliary  Societies  to  follow  their  example, 
in  withdrawing  their  confidence  from  the  Parent  Committee. 
The  representation,  as  regards  Scotland,  is  scandalously  untrue. 
With  regard  to  this  country,  we  are  happy  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  liesolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  two  Auxiliary  Societies,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
re-echoed  throughout  the  country. 


'  Preston,  June  15th,  1831. 

*  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Preston  Auxiliary  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  the  following  Resolutions  W'ere  unanimously  and  cordially 
adopted. — 

Resolved, 

‘  I.  That  this  IMeeting,  lamenting  the  unseemly  inroad  made  upon 
the  harmony  of  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  not\vithstanding  the  satisfactory  statements  previously  made 
by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Committee,  and  Secretaries,  wish 
to  convey  the  expression  of  their  unabated  attachment  and  respect  to 
those  long-tried  and  efheient  and  esteemed  Officers  of  the  Institution. 

‘  II.  That  this  Meeting,  consisting  of  Members  of  different  Re¬ 
ligious  Communions,  never  supposed  that  in  joining  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible*  Society  they  either  made  any  compromise  of  their  own 
private  opinions,  or  gave  any  sanction  to  those  of  an  opposite  nature 
entertained  by  other  Alembers  of  the  Society. 

‘III.  That  as  the  utterance  of  sentiments  iHually  termed  Orthodox 
has  never  met  with  interruption  in  the  IVIeetings  of  this  Auxiliary 
Society  since  its  formation  in  1812 — nor  in  any  other  place,  so  far  as 
the  knowdedge  of  this  Meeting  extends — they  cannot  consider  the 
subject  of  complaint  to  Ije  a  practical  evil,  or  dangerous  to  the 
Society. 

‘IV.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Meeting,  the  Ninth  Rule  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  understiMKl  to  wear  the  character  of  exclusiveness,  re¬ 
cently  ascribed  to  it ;  especially  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Third  and  Thirteenth  Rules,  and  with  the  early  invitations  of  the 
Secretaries  to  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,  including  even  those 
whom  it  is  now  sought  to  banish  from  the  Society. 

‘V.  That  this  Meeting,  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the 
fountain  of  Truth,  and  feeling  sincere  compassion,  not  only  for  Jews, 
Mahommedans,  and  Pagans,  but  also  for  those  who,  prtffessing  to  l)e 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  unhappily  embraced  the  errors  of  Arlus 
or  Socinus,  nevertheless  derive  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  any  of 
these  have  co-operated  in  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  may  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  their  ow'n'  minds,  as 
W’ell  as  to  those  to  whom  they  assist  in  sending  it. 

‘VI.  That  the  passages  of  Scripture,  2  Epist.  John,  x.  11; 
Neh.  xiii.  3,  8 ;  1  Cor.  v.  11  ;  and  others  of  like  import,  seem  to  this 
Meeting  to  have  been  misapplied  to  this  question,  from  an  exaggerated 
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view  of  what  is  im])lied  in  the  iMeinbership  of  the  Society  •  and  that 
Matt.  xiii.  21).  Luke  ix.  49,  50.  appear  much  more  relevant  to  the 
case. 

‘  V^II.  That  the  exclusion  contemplated  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  put  in  practice  fully  ;  and  would  imply  a  countenance  of  all 
wild  remained  in  the  Society,  which,  in  sfmie  instances,  this  Meeting 
might  find  very  painful,  and  highly  objectionable. 

‘  That,  according  to  the  judgnwnt  of  this  Meeting,  the  simple, 
well-detined,  and  glorious  object  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bihle 
Si>ciety,  together  with  the  unassuming  and  unfettered  nature  of  its 
composition,  involve  in  them  its  stability,  permanence,  and  vast  extent 
of  usefulness — That  in  its  past  proceedings  it  has  well  deserved  the 
magnificent  support  which  it  has  received — That  attacks  upon  its  ori¬ 
ginal  constitution,  by  its  professed  friends,  are  deeply  to  be  deplored, 
and  earnestly  to  be  deprecated— and.  That  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  Society  may  uninterruptedly  continue  its  most  beneficial 
career,  and  increasingly,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
ftod,  promote  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

^  R.  C.  WILSON, 

‘  V.  P.  of  the  Preston  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.’ 

‘  Hull,  June  20th,  1831. 

‘  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  this 

Town  and  Neighbourhood, 

It  was  Resolved  unanimously, 

‘  I.  That  this  (’ommittee  regard  with  gratitude  the  faithful,  judi¬ 
cious,  and  successful  labtuirs  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bihle  Society ;  sincerely  sympathize  with  that  Committee  under 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  they  have  of  late  been  placed ;  and 
are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  to  strengthen  their  hands,  in 
the  important  services  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

‘  II.  That  this  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  simple  and  definite 
object  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  such  as  may  proj)erly 
admit  the  co-(»peration  of  all  persons  willing  to  concur  in  it ;  and  that 
the  greatest  advantages  have  accrued  from  the  unrestricted  constitution 
of  the  Society  in  this  res|K*ct.  That  they  therefore  deprecate  all  in¬ 
fringement  of  this  original  principle  of  the  Institution,  and  all  such 
alteration  or  interpretation  of  its  Laws  as  would  introduce  a  Test  in 
the  admission  of  ^lembers  :  not  doubting  that  an  adequate  remedy  will, 
in  each  ])articular  case,  be  found  for  any  incidental  inconvenience  which 
may  arise  from  adherence  to  the  present  Rules,  as  hitherto  interpreted. 

‘III.  That  this  ('ommittee  are  deej)ly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
acknowledging  their  entire  depmdence  on  Almighty  God,  and  seeking 
II  is  blessing  in  every  thing  ;  and  that  without  the  acc(»mpanying  grace 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  even  the  Sacred  Scriptures  will  prove  “  thc.siivour 
<if  death,*’  and  not  of  life,  to  those  who  receive  them.  That  they  there¬ 
fore  coTitem])late,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  facts — that  in  the  Reports 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Society  this  principle  has  ever  been  recognisc‘d ; 
that  the  Members  have  been  constantly  taught  ‘to  seek  the  Divine 
Blessing  on  their  lalnnirs ;  and  that  those  addresses  have  ever  l)een  best 
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received,  which  must  directly  tended  to  lead  them  so  to  do :  and  that 
hence  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  iVIeetinjjs  of  the 
Society  have  l)eeii,  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  word,  Meetings 
of  Prayer  and  Praise.  That  the  Committee  are  convinced  that  this 
state  of  things  is  satisfactor)’,  and  as  much  as  is  to  be  aimed  at  under 
existing  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  that  any  Law  should  be  passed  binding  the  Society 
to  introduce  Public  Prayer  into  its  various  Meetings. 

<  IV.  That  these  Resolutions  be  signed  by  the  Members  present, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Parent  Society. 

‘  (Signed)  CHARLES  LUTWIDGE, 

'  V.  P.  Chairman,  &c.* 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  the  other  pamphlets 
on  our  list.  Mr.  Brandram’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Platt,  is  a  very  con¬ 
cise,  pointed,  and  temperate  reply,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to 
that  gentleman’s  strange  epistle.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  our  admiration  of  the  firmness,  moral  courage,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  spirit,  which  the  estimable  Secretary  has  displayed  under 
the  very  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  To 
all  who  know  him,  the  malignant  aspersions  with  which  he  has 
been  assailed,  can  excite  no  other  feeling  than  indignation  or 
pity  towards  his  implacable  calumniators.  The  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  is  a  mild  and  forcible  expos¬ 
tulation  with  that  gentleman,  as  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  maintained  in  his  speech,  w  itli  his  association  withSocinians 
and  others  who  deny  the  gospel,  within  the  Established  Church. 


‘  I  believe*,  says  the  Writer,  *  that,  by  exciting  discussion  re- 
B  specting  religious  tests  and  public  prayer  in  relation  to  the  purity  and 
*  practice  of  the  Bible  Society,  you  and  your  brethren  have  done  that  in 
relation  to  the  Church  xvhich  you  never  anticipated, — you  have  di¬ 
rected  the  eyes  of  numbers  to  such  inconsistencies  in  the  Evangelical 
clergy  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  to  you  in  this  letter:  they  are  won¬ 
dering  liow  it  is  that  such  men  can  tolerate,  and  oppose,  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time — how  it  is  that  they  can  actually  do  what  they  con- 
denin :  they  are  impiiring  into  the  reason  of  this  ;  and  their  inquiries 
are  likely  to*terminate  in  conclusions  by  no  means  creditable  to  their 
legal  instructors.  For  myself,  I  consider  that  every  one  of  the  clergy 
who  held  up  his  hand  at  Exeter  Hall  in  favour  of  either  of  the  amend¬ 
ments,  did,  by  that  act,  declare  his  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  he  publicly  condemned  a  union  in  which  at  present  he  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being.*  p.  38. 

It  will,  probably,  be  discovered  by  the  Sackville  Street  Re- 
;  formers,  before  long,  that  they  have  placed  themselves  in  a  pre- 
:  dicament  somewhat  embarrassing  to  themselves  as  Churchmen, 

,  and  have  taken  a  position  w  hich  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  not  very  honourable  to  abandon. 


(  ‘H) 

NOTICE. 


Art.  X.  Edrrin  ;  or  Northumbria  s  Royal  Fugitive  restored :  a  Talc 
of  Saxon  Times.  By  J.  Everett,  pp.  192.  London.  1831. 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  simple  Tale  of  the  early  times  of  our  Suxoa 
forefathers.  The  design  of  the  Author  has  been,  as  he  informs  us,  to 
delineate  the  rude  state  of  the  kingdom,  prior  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  heathenism  in  its  Saxon  form.  It  may,  therefore,  be  properly 
regarded  as  a  religious  Poem  ;  and  for  the  purity  of  sentiment  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  for  its  animating  representations  of  tne  power  of  Christian 
truth,  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  The  Author  has 
selected  the  stanza  so  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  !^Iontgomery  in 
his  “  Wanderer  in  Switzerland  ** ;  a  form  of  verse  not  the  mo.st  easy  to 
manage,  with  great  and  striking  success,  through  a  long  j>oem.  It  re¬ 
quires  all  the  poet’s  art  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  something  like 
monotony.  ^Ir.  Everett  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ^iware,  that 
this  measure,  while  it  is,  perhaps,  less  ada])ted  to  the  highest  flights 
of  genius,  is  yet  admirably  calculated  to  embody  all  that  is  simple  and 
graceful  in  pot*tic  feeling.  Simplicity  of  expression  and  diction  is, 
however,  another  matter ;  and  the  Author  has  something  to  learn  and 
attain  to  in  this  respect.  We  give,  by  way  of  specimen,  a  few  stanzas 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book.  The  Author  is  describing  the 
first  burial-ground  of  the  Christians  in  Britain. — 

*  One  sweet  spot  is  girt  around. 

Where  the  body  may  repose  ; 

Beauteous  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

And  the  hedge  displays  the  rose. 

‘  To  the  sun’s  reflected  beam. 

Like  a  mirror  in  the  light. 

Near  it,  glides  a  limpid  stream. 

Sparkling  in  the  gazer’s  sight. 

‘  Flowing  on — it  knows  no  rest ; 

Clouds  and  beams,  in  sp<»rtive  train, 

Course  across  its  peaceful  breast, 

As  it  hastens  to  the  main. 

'  Pure  as  Charity,  and  free. 

Noiseless  are  its  blessings  strew’d, 

Freshening  every  flower  and  tree, 

Waving  on  its  banks  renew’d. 

‘  So  let  peace  this  breast  pervade. 

Love  its  ceaseless  streams  afford, 

Till  the  wilderness  is  made 

Like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  !  ’ 
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Art.  XL  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ill  the  press,  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
comprehending  the  Theory  of  Curve  Surfaces  and  of  Curves  of  Double 
('urvature.  Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Geometry.  By 
I.  R.  Young. 

The  Holy  City  of  Benares  will  lie  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  Plates,  delineating  the  most  striking  objects  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  and  distinguished  seat  of  Hindoo  Learning.  The 
whole  executed  by  James  Prinsep,  Esq.,  during  his  Ten  Years’  Ofticial 
Residence  in  Benares. 

The  Rev.  William  Liddiard,  Author  of  the  ‘‘  Legend  of  Emsidlin,** 
is  about  to  publish  a  Tour  in  Switzerland,  in  One  Volume  8vo.,  inter- 
sperst*d  with  Poetry  connected  with  the  various  Scenes  for  which  this 
beautiful  Country  is  so  preeminent. 

Captain  Head  is  now  preparing  a  Series  of  Views  to  Illustrate  the 
very  intere.:^ing  Scenery  met  with  in  the  Overland  Journey  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  Egypt,  &c.,  with  Plans 
;  and  accurate  Maps  of  the  various  Routes ;  Descriptions  of  the  Scenery, 
i  and  useful  Information  for  the  guidance  of  future  Travellers.  , 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta  textus  archetypos  versionesqne  praecipuas  ab 
ccclesia  antiquitus  receptas,  nocnon  Versiones  recentiores  Anglicanam, 
Germanicam,  Italicam,  Gallicam,  et  Ilispanicam',  complectentia.  Ac- 
cedunt  Prolegomena  in  textuum  archetyporum,  versionumque  antiqua- 
rum  crisin  literalem,  auctore  Samuele  Lee,  S.  T.  B.  Academite  incliftce 
FredericiatKe  IloHensis,  S,  T.  P.  Societafum,  Axiaticce  Sc.  Parisimxis 
Sttcio  Ilonorario,  Asiatica:  Bntannice  et  Ilihernice  Rcgalix  item  Socio, 
Literarice  Regies  Associato  Honorario,  Philoxophicas  Cantabrigicnxix 
Soi  ioy  nccnon  Lingua  licbreeas  apud  Cantibrigienxex  Prqfexxore  Regio, 
This  important  Work  will  form  one  volume  folio,  and  be  published 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  course  of  July  will  appear,  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Hebrew,  printed  with  the  Points.  Other  editions  of  the 
same: — Hebrew  and  English,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Hebrew  aud  German, 
and  Hebrew  and  French. 

The  long-expected  Prolegomena,  by  Professor  Lee,  in  Quarto,  it 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  SuWribers.  • 

Just  ready  for  publication.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged,  of  “  The  Village  Blacksmith  ;  or  Piety  and  Usefulness  Exem¬ 
plified,  in  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Hick,  late  of  Micklefield, 
Vorkshire.” 

In  the  press.  The  Reign  of  Terror;  the  Sacred  Grove;  and  other 
j  Poems.  By  James  Everett. 
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\)2  Works  Recently  Published, 

Shortly  will  he  published,  in  One  Volume,  foolscap,  a  Series  of  ^ 
Tales,  describing  some  of  the  Princi])al  Events  that  have  taken  plact 
at  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Warsaw,  during  the  late  Revolutions ;  with  a 
few  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  F.  W.  N.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Author 
of  “  Four  Years  in  the  West  Indies,**  &c.  &c. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  On  the  Prevailing  Neglect  of  Pastoral 
Duty  in  l)issenting  Churches.**  By  P.  Henson. 


Akt.  XII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HISTORV. 


THEOIX>CT. 


The  History  of  Poland,  from  the  earliest 

?eriod  to  the  present  'Pinie.  By  James 
Letcher,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  recent 
Events,  obtained  from  a  Polish  Patriot 
Nobleman.  8vo. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures,  delivered  at  Founder’s  Hall, 
Ix)thbuiy',  J.ondon.  By  William  Jones, 
Al.A.,  Author  of  licctures  on  the  Apoca- 
K'pse.  VoL  I.  8vo.  12i. 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

Pluralities  Indefensible.  By  Richard 
Newton,  D.D.  8vo.  cloth.  Ss. 

Killamey  Legends,  arranged  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Lakes.  Edited  by  T.  Crofion 
Croker,  Esq.  In  one  neat  pocket  volume, 
with  six  illustrative  Engravings. 

Select  Library',  Vol.  III.;  being  the 
third  Volume  of  Polj’nesian  Researches 
during  a  Residence  of  nearly  eight  Years 
in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  By 
William  Ellis.  6s. 

The  People’s  Book;  comprising  their 
Chartered  Rights  and  Practical  Wrongs. 
12mo.  5s.  6</. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  occasioned  by  his 
Statement  and  Illustration  of  certain  great 
Principles  of  Action,  in  the  speech  delivered 
by  him  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Exeter  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  May  4,  1831.  By  Fiat 
Justitia.  8ro.  Is. 

•  The  Constitution  of  the  Bible  Society 
defended,  in  a  I^ter  to  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Gerard  T.  NoeL  By  Joseph  Fletcher, 
D.D.  8vo.  Is. 


Daily  Commnnings,  Spiritual  and  Dt. 
votiooal.  By  Bishop  Home.  In  a  small 
pocket  volume,  gilt  edges,  2s.  In  silk, 
2s.  6d. 


Practical  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Ge* 
nesis,  adapted  for  Family  Worship.  8vo. 
New  Edition.  7s.  d. 

The  Key  which  opens  the  secret  CaWnet 
of  the  Vatican,  and  discovers  various  fraudi 
and  forgeries  that  have  been  foisted  into 
the  New  Testament,  and  upon  which  th« 
Rock  of  Rome  has  been  supported  for 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  years ;  also  mystinl 
Babylon  made  manifest:  the  Beast  wd 
the  Seven  Kings  of  the  Apocalypse  clearh 
personified  in  existing  characters,  and  the 
Prophetic  Period  proved.  The  entire  pr^ 
ced^  by  an  admonitory  Letter  to  the  Pope. 
By  Zach.  Jackson,  Author  of  Restoratiuo) 
and  Illustrations  of  Seven  Hundred  Erron 
in  Shakspeare’s  Works.  8vo.  Part  1.  6i. 

On  the  Character  and  State  of  those 
who,  though  always  learning,  never  come 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth  ;  a  Sermon, 
delivered  at  the  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches,  held  at  Frome,  May  26,  1831. 
By  Thomas  S.  Crisp,  of  BristoL  Pub¬ 
lished  by  request.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker, 
D.D.  late  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth, 
with  his  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams.  10  vols.  8vo,  with  portrait,  demj. 
61.  6s.  Royal  paper,  (of  which  only  a  It* 
mited  number  has  been  printed,)  12/.  12i. 

Also,  published  separately. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  d 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  D.D.  of  Stroud.  With  portrait 
8vo. 
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The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  V.  will  be  given  in  the  next  Number. 


